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Introduction 


Part I: History and Procedures 

In appointing the Task Force on Undergraduate 
Education, Provost Edward Macias declared under¬ 
graduate education to be central to the life of 
Washington University. He urged the Task Force to 
be guided by three basic questions: What do we 
want a Washington University education to be? 
What are we doing now? How well are we doing? 
Noting that Washington University has justifiably 
earned a reputation for providing its students the 
opportunity to obtain a superior education, Provost 
Macias concluded: “We should be pleased but we 
cannot be content. Advancement in subject areas 
and development of new technologies appropriate to 
higher education are continuous.” 

Twenty-nine persons, including faculty and stu¬ 
dent representatives from each undergraduate school 
and four staff members representing the Office of 
Undergraduate Admission, the Residential Life 
Center, the Student Affairs Office, and John M. Olin 
Library, were appointed to the Task Force. At its 
first meeting on November 14, 1992, discussion 
quickly centered on members’ sense of the unique 
opportunities for undergraduate education in a 
research institution and the complexities of fully 
realizing those opportunities. At subsequent meet¬ 
ings, the Task Force, sorting out the variety and 
immensity of its obligations, chose to move system¬ 
atically through the four-year undergraduate experi¬ 
ence, concentrating its efforts during the remainder 
of the academic year 1992-93 on the experience of 
first-year students. 

During the spring term of 1993, three subcom¬ 
mittees worked to evaluate the first-year experience: 
Curriculum, Advising, Residential Life. These com¬ 
mittees were chaired, respectively, by Professor Iver 
Bernstein, Dean Gary Hochberg, and Professor 
Ronald Freiwald. An ad hoc committee, chaired by 
Dean Sarah Russell, formulated Washington 
University’s objectives for its first-year students. 

In the summer of 1993, an interim report con¬ 
taining the recommendations drafted by these com¬ 
mittees was prepared by the chairs. After full discus¬ 
sion by the reassembled Task Force at an all-day 
retreat in late August, a Draft of the Report on the 
First Year was released to the campus community in 
September. At an Open Forum on September 29, 
1993, the report was summarized and discussed. 
Recommendations set forth in the draft report, some 


modified by subsequent discussion, are included in 
the body of this document. 

For the academic year 1993-94, after extensive 
discussion of issues pertinent to the second, third, 
and fourth years of the undergraduate experience, 
the Task Force constructed newlsubcommittees. 
Subcommittees on Setting and Environment, 
Structure and Procedures, and Teaching and 
Learning were formed and chaired, respectively, by 
Dean Jeffrey Pike, Professor Steven Fazzari, and 
Professor Lee Epstein. 

Each subcommittee gathered and shared quanti¬ 
tative and anecdotal information germane to its task. 
A survey of faculty teaching undergraduate students 
was conducted and more than 400 usable responses 
tabulated and studied; surveys of the graduates of 
1984, ’89, ’90, and ’91 were closely examined; 
enrollment information was obtained from the 
Registrar; through the cooperation of Management 
Team “focus groups,” opinions of current students 
were gathered; special meetings of undergraduate 
student leaders were also convened. From 
November 1992 until May 1, 1994, 19 meetings of 
the full Task Force (181 pages of single-spaced min¬ 
utes will be deposited in the University Archives) 
and more than 80 meetings of subcommittees were 
held. Chairs of committees spent untold hours 
preparing material for their colleagues. 

This citing of information gathered and energy 
expended does not, of course, validate our recom¬ 
mendations, but members of the Task Force are con¬ 
fident that they have developed an understanding of 
how undergraduate education “works” at 
Washington University. We have not attempted to 
satisfy everyone. We are aware that some persons 
among students, faculty, and staff will not agree 
with some of the specific recommendations. If, how¬ 
ever, our primary purpose were to avoid giving 
offense, we could make few useful recommenda¬ 
tions. Our effort has been to assess the needs of cur¬ 
rent students, who all too soon will be alumni with 
responsible positions, and to make recommenda¬ 
tions that we believe will ensure the vitality of 
Washington University as a center of excellence in 
teaching and learning. 

In late April 1994, student representatives and 
chairs of departments and academic programs were 
asked to respond to probable recommendations of 
the Task Force; these critiques led us to modify 
some of our preliminary recommendations. The 
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recommendations of this Report have been 
approved by all active members of the Task Force. 

As members of the Task Force, we think that 
some of our recommendations can and should be 
implemented immediately. Indeed, some of the rec¬ 
ommendations contained in the Report on the First 
Year have already been carried out or are in the 
process of being implemented Other recommenda¬ 
tions require debate and wider consensus. It is our 
hope that all of our recommendations will provoke 
extensive discussion throughout the Washington 
University community. Debate and compromise are 
essential to effecting the dynamic change requisite 
to a great university. Silence and apathy are our ene¬ 
mies. To accomplish the task before us, all who 
comprise Washington University must unite distinc¬ 
tive intelligences, diverse skills, and varying per¬ 
spectives with a renewed passion for learning and 
for teaching. 


Part II: General Conclusions and 
Organization of the Report 

Four general conclusions underlie our recommenda¬ 
tions and contribute to the content and organization 
of this report: 

1. While faculty and staff all recognize that the 
undergraduate teaching program is part of the 
University’s mission, some do not fully under¬ 
stand how central that mission is to our well¬ 
being. In this respect, Washington University is 
representative of other private, research-oriented 
universities. Many forces, including research 
funding, competition for faculty, and academic 
specialization with its concomitant commitment 
of faculty to national professional organizations, 
contribute to distracting members of the institu¬ 
tion from attending closely to the progress of its 
undergraduate students. Unfortunately, students, 
too, are distracted from expanding their hori¬ 
zons and enhancing their learning skills by their 
assumptions about the value of a degree. 

Similar problems confront publicly supported 
universities, but their size and tuition costs 
modify expectations. Our task is to summon all 
segments of Washington University to under¬ 
stand and fulfill our potential. 

2. Washington University possesses resources in 
personnel and funding necessary to achieving 
appropriate balance between its desire for 
excellence in undergraduate education and its 
commitment to excellence in research and the 
education of graduate and professional students 
— all activities that should complement one 
another. We believe that we have the potential 
to do better all that we do. Our moderate size 
allows opportunities for interaction and cooper¬ 
ation that massive institutions of lesser means 
may not be able to accomplish. 


3. Accomplishing our goal of excellence in all 
of our many missions is a demanding task. The 
Task Force has concentrated on undergraduate 
programs and the undergraduate experience. 
Nevertheless, complexities of hudgets, of admin¬ 
istrative organization, of faculty assignments, 
and of student needs and interests have required 
us to be alert to all institutional objectives. For 
our vision to be realized, we recognize three 
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needs: administrative leadership in developing 
consensus on how to achieve and maintain 
excellence in undergraduate education; discre¬ 
tion and imagination on the part of all those par¬ 
ticipating in allocating resources; and both ener¬ 
gy and patience on the part of students, faculty, 
and staff in striving to achieve our common 
objectives. We perceive one of our obstacles to 
be the compartmentalization that characterizes 
Washington University. While this compartmen¬ 
talization has arisen from the diligence with 
which most units have pursued their distinctive 
tasks, an unwanted by-product is restricted 
awareness on the part of many faculty, staff, and 
students of the University’s other objectives and 
their own potential roles in fulfilling those 
objectives. 

4. The study by the Task Force of the myriad 
facets of undergraduate education has been 
extensive and time consuming, yet we recog¬ 
nize it to be incomplete. Among the issues that 
we know received inadequate attention are 
scheduling, opportunities for independent study, 
team learning, developing competency in oral 
communication, grading, and the more effective 
linking of co-curricular activities, particularly 
service opportunities, to the curriculum. We 
have also gained a new appreciation of the need 
for sharing the perspectives and experiences of 
each of the undergraduate schools and an 
awareness of the need for more frequent and 
effective communication between the schools. 

For the purpose of this report, we have orga¬ 
nized our recommendations by general topics. We 
have avoided ordering topics and recommendations 
by any sense of their significance or priority. Nor is 
the space allocated to an issue an indication of sig¬ 
nificance or priority. Our intention on the one hand is 
to emphasize the wholeness of the undergraduate 
experience and on the other to invite study of all pro¬ 
posals by all members of the University community. 
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Summary 


The Report of the Task Force is organized to give a 
coherent picture of undergraduate education at 
Washington University. We hope that each member 
of our community will read this Report in its entirety. 
Because recommendations must be considered and 
implemented by individuals, we here summarize our 
recommendations and refer those with principal 
responsibility for implementation to the portions of 
the Report where the discussion is located. 

The Central Administration 

■ Establish a representative Council on 
Undergraduate Education (I)* 

■ Encourage each undergraduate dean to emphasize 
teaching by developing clear policies for incentives, 
assessments, and rewards (VI and VII) 

■ Develop an orientation program for new faculty 

(II, E) 

■ Develop a University-wide, mandatory, course 
evaluation system (VI, C) 

■ Support effective advising by improving 
University-wide manuals (III, B) 

■ Initiate a study of class scheduling with attention 
to available spaces, preferred times, and reserved 
times (V, B, 4) 

■ Seek consensus on objectives of undergraduate 
education (III, A) 

■ Support inter-school cooperation and monitor 
issues pertaining to perceived barriers to coopera¬ 
tion (II, G; V, A and B) 

■ Expand the Teaching Center and investigate the 
feasibility of a Writing Center (IV, A and B) 

■ Develop and institute plans for residential 
living/learning centers (II, C) 

■ Appoint faculty to the Advisory Board on 
Residential Life (II, C) 

■ Bring academic and student affairs administrators 
together on a regular basis to discuss issues of diver¬ 
sity and community (II, A) 

■ Monitor minority and gender issues and 
resources for disabled students and international 
students (II, A) 


■ Work to improve campus-wide communication 
(II, B and C) 

■ Support appropriate integration of co-curricular 
and curricular activities (II, B) 

■ Investigate effective ways to bring student serv¬ 
ices into one location (II, D) 

Deans of Schools with Undergraduate 
Programs 

■ Institute regular departmental reviews (VI, B) 

■ Emphasize importance of teaching through policy 
statements, assessments, recognition, monetary 
incentives, promotions and mandatory course evalu¬ 
ations (VI, C; VII) 

■ Initiate student self-assessments (VI, A) 

■ Improve effectiveness of all undergraduate advis¬ 
ing (III) 

■ Support development of writing-intensive courses 
(V, B, 1) 

■ Establish and publicize funds for course develop¬ 
ment (V, A, 8 and B, 3) 

■ Monitor academic progress of minority and 
women students (II, A) 

■ Work with the central administration to improve 
scheduling (V, B, 4) 

■ Develop opportunities for small classes for first- 
year students (V, A, 1) 

■ Encourage faculty involvement in residence halls 
and in support of co-curricular activities and com¬ 
munity service programs (II, B and C) 

■ Review school policies with regard to academic 
integrity (V, B, 5) 

Chairs of Academic Units 

■ Emphasize effective teaching through assessments 
and teaching portfolios, and in recruiting new facul¬ 
ty (VI, C; VII) 

■ Institute adviser training programs and monitor all 
departmental advising (III, C and D) 


*References are to sections of the Task Force Report, as listed in the Contents. 
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9 Develop and support associations of undergraduate 
majors (VI, B) 

■ Develop intensive writing courses with appropriate 
instruction (V, B, 1) 

■ Initiate more opportunities for undergraduate 
research, independent study, internships, and honors 
(II, B; V, B, 2) 

■ Review policies on placement of first-year students 
(V,A, 5) 

■ Monitor progress of minority, women, and inter¬ 
national students (II, A) 

■ Review faculty practices regarding academic 
integrity (V, B, 5) 

Faculty 

■ Give additional attention to pedagogic practices 
and evidence of success (V, A and B; VI, C) 

■ Consider the relationship of courses to the objec¬ 
tives of undergraduate education (III, A) 

■ Prepare for advising sessions; discuss objectives 
with advisees (III; VI, A) 

■ Design courses that require students to develop 
research skills (IV, C) 

■ Review procedures aimed at ensuring academic 
integrity (V, B, 5) 

■ Support student co-curricular education (II, B and 
C; III, B and C) 

Students 

■ Take personal responsibility for educational 
opportunities (III, A and B; VI, A) 

■ Prepare for advising sessions by considering long- 
range as well as immediate objectives (III, B, 5) 

■ Accept responsibility for maintaining academic 
integrity (V, B, 5) 

■ Work to build an interactive community (II, A, B, 
and C; III, B, 5) 

■ Develop leadership skills (II, B) 


Dean of Student Affairs 

■ Work with the central administration and faculty 
to develop living/leaming centers (II, C) 

■ Initiative the development of an accurate co-cur¬ 
ricular transcript (II, B) 

■ Work with student organizations to develop self- 
assessment policies (II, B) 

■ Work with the central administration to improve 
campus-wide communication (II, A, B, and C) 

■ Develop a program of University-wide events 
(II, A) 

■ Investigate ways to provide more opportunities 
for community service (II, B) 

■ Review new student orientation to assure appro¬ 
priate academic presence (II, E, 1) 

■ Monitor participation of minority, women, and 
international students in all student organizations 

(II, A) 
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Report of the 
Task Force 


i. The Council on Undergraduate Education 


Washington University has long depended on decen¬ 
tralized planning and comparatively lean adminis¬ 
trative staffs. Because of the initiative and energy 
given by many individual faculty, students, and staff 
a Washington University education is, we think, a 
superior one. In our collective judgment, however, 
Task Force members believe that to achieve our 
mutual objectives as a preeminent, international 
university combining the best of undergraduate 
education and graduate education with excellence in 
research, we must find new ways to monitor pro¬ 
grams and effect change. 

We recommend the creation of a Council on 
Undergraduate Education for several reasons that 
will be evident throughout this Report. Useful pro¬ 
posals have simply disappeared from the 
University’s agenda because administrators, 
weighed down with day-to-day obligations, have 
had too little time to implement them, and faculty 
have generally left initiative for implementation to 
the administration. We also expect undergraduate 
education to change at such a pace that those with 
heavy administrative responsibilities will have diffi¬ 
culty keeping abreast of developments. A lively 


Council on Undergraduate Education, composed of 
faculty, students, and administrators from each 
undergraduate school, should provide impetus to 
and focus for all persons involved in the 
University’s academic agendas. The council should 
make regular reports to the entire Washington 
University community. 

In keeping with our concerns about the need for 
clear focus, constant review, innovation, and pruning 
in our undergraduate programs, we recommend that 
the Provost charge the Council on Undergraduate 
Education with 1) implementing recommendations 
made in this report, 2) continuing and extending the 
study of all segments of undergraduate experience, 
and 3) proposing ways to make all programs involv¬ 
ing undergraduate students more effective. The 
council should meet several times each semester. It 
should create a small executive committee, which 
would meet frequently, to formulate agenda, to gather 
appropriate documentation, and to represent the 
council at meetings of faculty and students of the 
various undergraduate schools. Through its execu¬ 
tive committee, the council must pursue its agenda 
vigorously and tenaciously. 
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ii. Issues of Community 


Perhaps no concept is more vital to the well-being 
of a university or more difficult to define than 
“community.” The faculty is the central core of a 
university’s existence in both its teaching and 
research missions; students are its raison d'etre. The 
administration, supporting staff, and Board of 
Trustees are essential to its effective functioning. 
Within each category there is astonishing diversity 
in interests, training, age, perspective, and expecta¬ 
tions. We are interdependent, yet have little true 
knowledge of one another. A sense of community 
arises from an imaginative grasp of both our diversity 
and interdependency and is preserved only by 
appreciating and supporting one another. 

Faculty need a clearer appreciation of student 
expectations and concerns beyond course work. 
Students need a clearer appreciation of the demands 
made on faculty members. Staff members need an 
enhanced sense of how their contributions con¬ 
tribute to the life of this University. Administrators 
and trustees must envision how the multiple activi¬ 
ties of University life can be better coordinated. 
Student activities, residence halls, advising, support 
units, libraries, classes, studios, and laboratories all 
provide opportunities for the learning that is the 
essential characteristic of any university. Further, we 
must all recognize that students, faculty, and staff 
experience different stages which in turn alter per¬ 
spectives on what is most important. 

Some recent literature on universities has treated 
the “community concept” as anachronistic. 

Flowever accurate or inaccurate such charges may 
be for other institutions, we believe it our responsi¬ 
bility to insist that Washington University can and 
must be a community of scholars contributing their 
individual talents to the well-being of the whole. 

When the Task Force first began to concentrate 
on a student’s first-year experience at Washington 
University, it recognized the need to agree on objec¬ 
tives appropriate to the development of each individ¬ 
ual and to our evolving concept of community. 

Themes expressed in A University Agenda for the 21st 
Century: The Report of the Committee to Prepare for 
the 21st Century and reiterated in many of our meet¬ 
ings serve to indicate the sense of community we wish 
to foster at the outset of a student’s collegiate career 
and reinforce throughout his or her undergraduate 
experience. We believe these objectives to be appro¬ 
priate to the design of all academic and co-curricular 
programs sponsored by the University. 


Academic and co-curricular programs should 

1) build bridges between students, faculty, and staff; 

2) facilitate the crossing of boundaries that 
separate disciplines, departments, and schools; 

3) encourage cooperation among students; 4) assure 
for each student each semester opportunities for 
small classes where dialogue between students and 
faculty is essential; 5) promote development of cog¬ 
nitive skills, the ability to deal with ambiguity, and 
the questioning of ones values; 6) increase opportu¬ 
nities for student involvement in research and inde¬ 
pendent scholarship; 7) reinforce in-class learning 
experiences by out-of-class learning activities that 
foster personal growth; 8) make tutoring and pro¬ 
grams offering academic assistance more broadly 
and more readily available; 9) create the opportunity 
for students to serve the community, linking such 
activities, where possible, to the curriculum; 

10) promote awareness of and respect for other 
members of the community, particularly where cul¬ 
tural differences are involved. 

The accomplishment of these objectives 
requires both consensus and cooperation between 
the divergent, decision-making divisions of the 
University: the central administration, the Academic 
Administrations of each school, faculty in all acade¬ 
mic departments, the various units of student affairs, 
and, not least, leaders of student organizations. 

In the observations and recommendations that 
follow in this section, we suggest ways in which the 
understanding of our diversity can be better known 
and appreciated and ways in which our contribu¬ 
tions to one another can be enhanced without lessen¬ 
ing our distinctive differences. The areas we address 
include the residence halls, co-curricular activities, 
diversity among faculty, students, and staff, and 
issues pertaining to leadership and communication. 

A. Campus Diversity and Community 

Washington University has long sought to achieve a 
diverse student body for its educational programs. 

For many years the University has made concerted 
efforts to attract men and women students from 
widely varied geographic areas and cultural back¬ 
grounds. As a result, in 1994 men and women stu¬ 
dents in equal numbers come to the University from 
all 50 states and 70 foreign countries. African- 
American, Native-American, Asian, Flispanic, and 
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international students comprise approximately 25 
percent of the undergraduate population. 

In spite of our successes, we are acutely aware of 
the need to increase the numbers of American Indian, 
Hispanic, and African-American students. A critical 
mass of students in these underrepresented groups is 
necessary for these students to achieve academic and 
social success and to contribute to the larger commu¬ 
nity. We also recognize the necessity of increasing the 
numbers of underrepresented minority and women 
faculty members on our campus. The men and women 
who make up our student body must be able to see 
their reflection in University faculty and staff as they 
broaden their horizons. Believing that the entire 
University community benefits from living and work¬ 
ing with people from varied backgrounds, we strong¬ 
ly urge support of programs aimed at increasing 
minority representation throughout the community. 

Many groups on campus reflect and enrich student 
ethnic, cultural, and religious backgrounds and inter¬ 
ests. The following selection illustrates the wide variety 
of interests represented in the more than 200 student 
organizations under the aegis of Student Union. 

Among these are the Association of Asian Students, 
the Association of Black Students, the Chinese 
Students Association, the Association of Latin- 
American Students, ASHOKA, Cultural Celebration, 
the Women’s Resource Center, the Gay, Lesbian, and 
Bi-sexual Association, the Asian Christian Fellowship, 
the Jewish Student Union, the Christian Student 
Fellowship, the Baha’i Student Association, and the 
Inter-varsity Christian Fellowship. 

Such groups celebrate the roots and interests of 
all members of our diverse community. In doing so, 
they and the many other student groups make an 
important contribution to our campus. It is essential 
that the University continue to support these activities 
by offering staff guidance and providing organiza¬ 
tional support To enable all student groups to famil¬ 
iarize others with their activities, we recommend pro¬ 
viding a multi-media listing of campus events (see 
Residence Halls, II, C). We also recommend that 
Washington University assist in creating larger com¬ 
munities for minorities through association with other 
colleges and universities in the St. Louis area. 

As we encourage the groups that reflect the 
diversity of our student body, we must also consider 
ways to encourage community among our students, 
including exchange among individual groups. 
Diversity will be harder to achieve if students feel 


isolated or excluded from broader campus activities 
and connected only to their individual interests. 

Some student organizations are presently work¬ 
ing to address issues that threaten to disrupt and 
divide the University community. Groups working 
toward these ends include ADHOC (Against 
Discrimination and Hate on Campus), CORE 
(Committee Organized for Rape Education), Dignity 
of Difference, SARAH (Sexual Assault and Rape 
Hotline), and STAR (Students Together Against 
Racism). We believe these and other such organiza¬ 
tions can be effective in building community, and 
we encourage the development of such forces for 
understanding and caring. 

Some student groups have successfully crossed 
the boundaries of their own interests by inviting 
other groups, other students, and members of the fac¬ 
ulty and administration to join in their activities. 

Such events include Black Anthology, Women’s 
Week, Bauhaus, Cultural Celebration, the Hawaii 
Club Luau, the Beaux Arts Ball, Martin Luther King, 
Jr. Birthday Celebration, Into the Streets, Air Band, 
All-Student Theater, WILD, Thurtene Carnival, 
Homecoming, and many others. To encourage such 
inclusive events, we suggest that the University 
assist in establishing and supporting a weekly cam¬ 
pus-wide event. Particularly do we need to encour¬ 
age participation of first-year students in activities 
open to all. The Dean of Student Affairs should take 
the lead in developing such a year-long program. 

In a university setting, diversity and community 
are inseparable issues. Task Force members are fully 
aware that our limited recommendations depend on 
many things, including University commitment to 
providing sufficient academic support for all stu¬ 
dents, appropriate meeting spaces, the development 
of living/learning centers, improvements in schedul¬ 
ing, and increased opportunities for leadership train¬ 
ing and for community service. Above all, we see a 
need for more dialogue about the relationship 
between diversity and community. We need to moni¬ 
tor and encourage participation by minority and 
women students in co-curricular activities including 
campus government and peer advising. The Office 
of Student Affairs should conduct a survey of pre¬ 
sent participation to establish a base from which 
progress can be measured. 

Academic programs, too, require more attention 
to diversity and community On a regular basis, we 
believe that each school should discuss issues of 
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gender 7 diversity, and community, asking how stu¬ 
dents are performing and addressing difficulties on 
an individual basis. We need more data on the suc¬ 
cess of minorities and women in our various acade¬ 
mic programs. Such information clearly pertains to 
future efforts to recruit faculty as well as to the cur¬ 
rent health of our community. 

Not only do we need to follow the progress of 
women and minority students in various academic 
programs, we must also renew our efforts to elimi¬ 
nate from the classroom all vestiges of racism, sex¬ 
ism, or insensitivity to the disabled. From minority 
and women students, we encountered reports that 
suggest that some faculty do not yet understand the 
seriousness of racial slights and forms of sexual 
harassment. We must also clarify the channels for 
complaints so that students do not need to repeat a 
complaint four or five times before locating a person 
who can and will respond responsibly. 

Sexual harassment, forms of racial slight, and 
insensitivity to the disabled are not limited to the 
classroom, studio, laboratory, or adviser’s office. All 
segments of the University have a responsibility to 
better educate all parties on how to prevent actions 
that belittle or denigrate any member of the 
community. 

To provide impetus for dialogue and the action 
we consider essential in all segments of the campus, 
we recommend: 

■ that the Provost bring together on a regular basis 
academic and student affairs administrators to gather 
and share information on issues of diversity and 
community and to promote awareness of these issues 
through seminars, workshops, and publications. 

B. Leadership Development, Community 
Service, and the Value of Co-curricular 
Opportunities 

Anecdotal information suggests that many of our 
students arrive at Washington University with limited 
expectations of participating in co-curricular activi¬ 
ties. Few think of themselves as leaders. Yet once 
here, many find modes of learning and ways of 
broadening their horizons through activities ranging 
from service-oriented to performance-centered, 
politically active, or governmental groups. 

On this campus and elsewhere, there is evidence 
that students strongly believe that through 


co-curricular activities they learn skills they often do 
not learn in the classroom: how to work with others, 
how to assess their personal strengths, how to develop 
leadership skills. In working with other students they 
often develop more effective oral communication 
skills, achieve self-confidence, and extend their 
interests in ways useful to their education and per¬ 
sonal development. 

From meetings with undergraduates, from 
Management Team “Focus groups,” from surveys of 
graduates, and from student members, Task Force 
subcommittees drew several conclusions: 1) large 
numbers of students think members of the faculty 
significantly undervalue non-classroom experiences; 
2) many students see performance outside the 
classroom as an integral part of their undergraduate 
education; 3) many want more opportunities for 
developing leadership skills; 4) some question 
whether the faculty really support student participa¬ 
tion in community service; 5) those who have 
participated in academically approved and credited 
internships often consider the opportunity to have 
been the most valuable single experience of their 
undergraduate education. 

Student organizations genuinely interested in 
the learning opportunities they afford their members 
also have obligations. They need to engage annually 
in formal self-assessment regarding membership, 
activities, and their contributions to the larger com¬ 
munity. The Office of Student Affairs should initiate 
this self-examination, patterned, perhaps, after the 
self-examination currently being developed by the 
Interfratemity Council and the Women’s Panhellenic 
Association. We ask Student Union to urge all stu¬ 
dent organizations to participate in such study, for in 
using community resources, these organizations 
have an obligation to contribute to the greater good 
of the community. 

One Task Force subcommittee gathered infor¬ 
mation on current leadership training programs 
sponsored by Residential Life, the Campus Y, 

WLTI, Synergy, Perspectives, or student groups 
such as CORE. In several meetings of the full Task 
Force, issues pertaining to “academic” and “non- 
academic” learning were heatedly debated. The rec¬ 
ommendations that follow are, we believe, ways of 
recognizing that important learning does occur out¬ 
side the classroom in ways that complement tradi¬ 
tional classroom education. 
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We recommend: 

■ Recognizing the educational value of co-curricular 
activities in faculty advising, particularly of first- and 
second-year students. Peer advisers (see III, B, 4) will 
be better informed than faculty advisers on details, 
but the faculty adviser should address and be support¬ 
ive of student participation. In our recommendation 
for student self-assessment (see VI, A), we propose a 
question asking students to reflect on what they have 
learned from co-curricular experiences. 

■ Gathering information from institutions that 
maintain co-curricular transcripts and moving to 
implement such a form on an optional basis for stu¬ 
dents. Such transcripts validate information normally 
provided in student resumes. 

■ Establishing procedures for reviewing and 
maintaining such transcripts. 

■ Further consideration by all undergraduate schools 
of internship or supervised performance credit for 
on-going training programs deemed worthy of 
academic credit. 

■ Consideration by academic units of courses that 
combine community service, such as tutoring, with 
learning. 

■ Introducing study abroad programs that focus on 
community service. 

■ Providing transportation for those students 
engaged in community service. (The Student Affairs 
Office and the Office of Transportation will need to 
work out details.) 

■ Emphasizing community service opportunities in 
the University Undergraduate Viewbook and school 
bulletins and encouraging student participation at 
orientation. 

C. Residence Halls 

No area of university life confronted the Task Force 
with more difficulties than the attempt to assess the 
most appropriate relationship between the academic 
and residential experiences of students. Our difficul¬ 
ties were compounded by the unfamiliarity of faculty 
members with the University’s residential facilities. 
Few faculty members on the Task Force had previ¬ 
ously been in the residence halls or eaten in Wohl 
Center. Some student members were initially 
comfortable with the “Forsyth line,” which seems to 


separate academic life from the rest of their experi¬ 
ence. Because first- and second-year students make 
up more than 70 percent of residents, all members 
were troubled by the fact that so few juniors and 
seniors, who have gained some awareness of how to 
make most profitable use of university resources, 
live in the residence halls. The care taken in the 
selection and training of a staff of effective resident 
advisers only partially mitigates this problem. 

Since the late 1950’s, when Washington 
University first began to recruit a national student 
body, a number of different philosophies have gov¬ 
erned decision making with regard to residential 
life. In the minds of some of the older faculty, the 
“Forsyth Houses Program,” introduced in 1959, was 
by far the most successful effort to link the student 
world to that of the faculty. Faculty house masters 
and faculty fellows played an active role in the area, 
introducing into the residence halls chamber groups, 
seminars, art fairs, drama groups, discussions with 
notable visiting lecturers (Nobel laureates, U. S. 
senators, and poets, among others), and civic action 
programs. By the end of the 1970’s, however, the 
Forsyth Houses Program was gone, its end variously 
attributed to the protracted convulsions of the Viet 
Nam era and to the inability of the University to 
develop an effective reward system for faculty par¬ 
ticipation. For the last two decades, the residence 
halls have been administered cooperatively by per¬ 
sons reporting to the Dean of Students on the one 
hand and to the Executive Vice Chancellor on the 
other. Staff members in the Residential Life Center 
are professionally trained in student affairs; those 
responsible for facilities and dining areas have busi¬ 
ness backgrounds. During these 20 years, efforts to 
involve faculty have come largely from the 
Congress of the South Forty and the Residential Life 
staff. The Department of German has cooperated in 
a weekly dinner program, and foreign language 
suites have been maintained, but apart from these 
activities, faculty involvement with the residence 
halls in recent years has rarely gone beyond writing 
recommendations for candidates applying to 
become resident advisers. 

Some of the successes of the Forsyth Houses 
program are replicable. Certainly we think it of the 
utmost importance for more faculty members to be 
active in residential affairs. Students in what is now 
primarily a “youth ghetto” would benefit from non¬ 
classroom encounters with faculty and some faculty 
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would enjoy opportunities for informal advising and 
sharing of experiences with students. In turn, stu¬ 
dents would enlarge faculty understanding of the 
very real pressures that shape student lives. Both 
groups need to become more cognizant of the needs 
and expectations of the other. 

Because much of the University’s housing stock 
will soon be renovated or replaced, there is an 
urgent need for decisions to be made that address 
broad goals for residential life on campus. We are 
certain that living and learning should not be 
thought of as separate activities; rather, housing 
must be seen as part of the University’s educational 
mission. To promote a greater sense of community 
among students, faculty, and staff and to foster clear 
connections between academic and co-curricular 
activities on campus, the University should also 
strive to provide appropriate housing for all students 
who wish to live on campus. 

Currently the Forsyth Residence Halls (or 
“South Forty”) provide accommodations for our 
greatest concentration of students and a center of 
activity that promotes a sense of community for the 
undergraduates who live there. Residents have access 
to computing facilities, heavily used meeting spaces, 
and scheduled entertainment. Undergraduates are 
also housed in “Washington Hall” on the Fontbonne 
campus and in the Millbrook apartments, which once 
provided faculty housing. Presently, however, the 
residence units in the South Forty represent the prin¬ 
cipal opportunity for developing both curricular and 
co-curricular learning experiences. 

Although housing might be developed else¬ 
where at some future time, we recommend that for 
the foreseeable future we concentrate on the South 
Forty, using it to develop and experiment with new 
concepts for residential living and learning on cam¬ 
pus. New residential space needs to be provided for 
the 100 students currently isolated in Washington 
Hall, and “triple” assignments for first-year students 
(affecting 300 students in 1993-94) must be elimi¬ 
nated. “Triple” assignments to rooms designed for 
two heighten tensions in the difficult adjustments 
new students must make to collegiate life. Space 
needs to be provided, too, for more transfer students, 
juniors, seniors, and graduate students. Minimally, 
additional space for 600 (100 from Washington Hall, 
100 from tripled spaces, and 400 upper-class students) 
is needed immediately along with some facilities for 
visiting students and guests. To retain junior and 


senior students in the residence halls, plans must be 
developed to make the residential space more invit¬ 
ing and more functional for mature students who 
can provide leadership and serve as role models for 
first-year students. 

Because residential life should be integral to the 
University’s educational goals, we strongly advise 
the construction of living/leaming centers (LLC). 
Such centers, notably successful at Northwestern 
University and the University of Michigan, serve as 
our model for integrating academic learning and 
community living. Academic themes, which tran¬ 
scend disciplines, could provide formal and informal, 
credit and non-credit learning opportunities. The 
LLC must have some classrooms, adequate study 
and meeting space, computing and recreational 
facilities, resident faculty advisers to guide students, 
and where possible, food service. 

We recommend that the next construction in the 
South Forty incorporate LLC principles into our stu¬ 
dent residential complex and use such a center as a 
model for future planning. The LLC should be 
developed architecturally with the following provi¬ 
sions in mind: 1) residents should come from 
diverse academic fields and levels; 2) the facility 
should be properly designed and wired to support 
new technologies vital to rooms, classrooms, and 
meeting spaces; 3) the design should be conceived 
to emphasize interaction among students rather than 
separation; 4) an attractive apartment space for one 
or more faculty residents should be included; 5) the 
design should provide maximum flexibility for 
future adaptation; 6) quality materials are essential 
in the construction of the facility. 

We also make the following recommendations: 

■ The current advisory board on residential life, 
which includes staff members and students, should 
be expanded to include faculty members. The charge 
to the revised committee should specifically include 
monitoring and, where necessary, introducing new 
programs to enhance shared learning experiences 
between faculty, students, and staff. Consideration 
should be given to the possibility of locating some 
small, first-year classes in the residence halls. 

■ The Residential Life staff should'expand its 
efforts to work closely with undergraduate academic 
deans, the Congress of the South Forty, and resident 
advisers to develop programs of lively interest to 
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both faculty and students. Such programs might, for 
example, involve art, music, and debating clubs, the 
International House, Women’s Studies, and discus¬ 
sions of current events. 

■ The expanded Residential Life Advisory Board 
should take the lead in working with administrators 
responsible for physical facilities and with the 
Council on Undergraduate Education to develop 
long-range plans for the residence halls. Recent 
graduates might also be included in such planning. 
Physical facilities shape quality of life in the resi¬ 
dence halls and must be developed in accord with a 
long-range philosophy for residential life. While the 
present variety of structures in the residential area 
offers choices to students, they also give evidence of 
the absence of a coherent, long-range plan for a sat¬ 
isfying, living/leaming community. Facilities must 
be adequate to program needs. 

■ An electronic bulletin board should be developed 
for Wohl Center (and other campus locations such as 
Mallinckrodt Center) to inform students of the many 
opportunities on this campus for rich learning experi¬ 
ences. We recommend that the feasibility of such an 
information system be investigated promptly. 

■ Instruction in the use of electronic mail (e-mail) 
should be readily available to assist communication 
among all segments of the campus community 

D. University Center 

Recognizing both the need for a stronger sense of 
community through shared experience and the forces 
drawing students to widely separated locations such 
as art and architecture studios, our many laborato¬ 
ries, the Field House, and the libraries, the Task 
Force gave some time to discussing a University 
Center. Proponents of a center combining meeting 
spaces, food services, offices for student organiza¬ 
tions, and a variety of entertainment facilities vied 
with those who argued that the costs of building such 
a center exceed its potential benefits. We all agree, 
however, that some of the features traditionally asso¬ 
ciated with the University Center concept, including 
a 24-hour food service area with outdoor patio, addi¬ 
tional meeting spaces, a centralized post office, and a 
mid-size auditorium, need to become reality. 

Because the Task Force had neither the time nor 
the information necessary to come to a clear consen¬ 


sus on the issue, we call to the attention of those 
responsible for long-range planning of the campus 
our conviction that the issue is significant and one 
that requires early consideration. Extensive attention 
must be given not only to the advantages and costs 
of a single building, as opposed to an expanded com¬ 
plex around Mallinckrodt Center, Umrath, and 
Prince Hall, but to location. With the construction of 
essential, new academic structures, space on the 
Forsyth side of campus is increasingly limited. It is 
imperative that space for student-oriented facilities 
be considered and reserved. Proximity to the Forsyth 
Residence Halls is, we think, a sine qua non for all 
common facilities and services. 

E. Orientation Programs 

1. New Student Orientation 

In January 1993, representatives from the 
Residential Life Center, Student Affairs Office, 
Office of Student Activities, and the College of 
Arts and Sciences described to the Task Force 
the full range of new student orientation pro¬ 
grams. In the discussion that followed questions 
were raised as to whether Orientation sufficiently 
addresses academic issues. A useful dialogue 
ensued. We appreciate the problems confronting 
those responsible for new student orientation as 
they strive to balance the need to provide new 
students information on living arrangements 
and social relations with information on the 
choices and demands confronting them academ¬ 
ically. While we have no formal recommenda¬ 
tions to make with regard to new student orien¬ 
tation, we strongly believe that academic issues 
(e.g., faculty expectations, study skills, 
resources) must be addressed during Orientation 
and that opportunities for new students to meet 
representative faculty should be created. If the 
schedule for new student orientation needs to be 
extended to provide an adequate academic com¬ 
ponent, we believe it should be. 

2. New Faculty Orientation 

New Washington University faculty often arrive 
on campus directly from graduate school or 
post-doctoral positions. Their experience with 
academic life has often been primarily as 
students and graduate assistants. Arriving on 
campus, they are immediately transformed into 
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professors and mentors. Some have been thrust 
into advising students before they have 
unpacked. This sudden transition can be over¬ 
whelming, creating anxiety for new faculty 
members that may diminish their effectiveness 
and reduce their confidence in ways that persist 
beyond their initial year. 

The transitional problems are undoubtedly 
less severe with newly appointed senior faculty; 
nevertheless, some of the ways we do things at 
Washington University will be foreign even to 
those with substantial academic experience. 

For these reasons, we recommend institution 
of a new faculty orientation program with both 
University-wide and school-specific components. 
New faculty should be provided with basic 
information about the structure of the University 
and its individual schools. Resources available 
to all faculty and students should be described. 
The University’s values and objectives should 
be explored. New faculty need to become famil¬ 
iar with our aspirations for Washington 
University at a time when they may be most 
receptive to such discussion. An effective orien¬ 
tation will also enable new faculty to meet 
University and school administrative officers 
whom they otherwise may not meet for years. 
Social elements could also enable new faculty 
to begin to meet faculty from other departments 
and schools. 

Discussion of advising, of initiating new 
courses, of basic degree requirements, and of 
grading and registration procedures needs to 
occur in the individual schools. The balancing 
of the substantial demands of student service 
with research expectations needs to be 
addressed openly. 

While the details of a new faculty orientation 
program need to be developed in much greater 
depth, we suggest the following guidelines: 1) a 
University-wide meeting and a school meeting 
should be held before the beginning of classes; 

2) other meetings providing greater detail and 
more opportunity for discussion should be held 
periodically during the fall semester; 3) informa¬ 
tion about orientation dates should be included in 
initial letters of appointment. 


A limited canvass of recently appointed 
faculty leads us to believe that most new faculty 
would welcome the opportunities we propose. 
We believe that such annual programs will con¬ 
tribute significantly to new faculty seeing them¬ 
selves as part of a larger enterprise. 

F. The Assembly Series 

The Washington University Assembly Series has 
long served this campus well by bringing prominent 
speakers to campus. Perhaps no similar program in 
the nation has more effectively contributed to the 
education of the University community and friends 
of the University. It has also been a major contribu¬ 
tor to campus community, for Assembly Series 
speakers address the entire community and we all 
share in the excitement generated by their ideas. 

The Task Force strongly supports the Assembly 
Series, but we do question whether Wednesday at 
11:00 a.m. is the best time. A shortage of classrooms 
at prime times has led to more and more classes 
being offered in the slot theoretically reserved for 
the Series. Because the Assembly Series has been 
successful in holding some events in the late after¬ 
noons, we encourage the Assembly Series 
Committee to give serious consideration to alterna¬ 
tive times. Since fewer than 1000 persons can be 
seated in Graham Chapel, we also urge consideration 
of closed circuit television for the better known 
speakers who can be expected to draw large crowds. 
Closed circuit television may also draw the medical 
school into more frequent participation. 

Part of our concern about the traditional 
Wednesday morning program is classroom schedul¬ 
ing (see V, B, 4), but we are also moved to raise the 
issue of an alternative time or times for the Assembly 
Series because of the enormous significance of the 
Series to building a sense of community. The Task 
Force has not carefully studied the question of avail¬ 
ability of speakers or of how a time change would 
affect the make-up of the audience, but we do ask 
those responsible for the series to consider 
alternatives. 
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G. Coordination and Cooperation 

A University Agenda for the 21st Century states that 
“Washington University is more decentralized than 
most universities” and notes that “there must be cen¬ 
tral monitoring and coordination to ensure that all 
parts are operating in the interest of the whole. . .. 
The central administration should discourage isola¬ 
tion and should provide incentives for cooperation.” 
We believe that the proposed Council on Under¬ 
graduate Education will assist the Provost and the 
various deans by monitoring programs and by sug¬ 
gesting ways to encourage new educational ventures. 

During the deliberations of the Task Force we 
found that few topics could be long considered with¬ 
out one or more of the discussants alluding to the 
“reserve system.” Some segments of the faculty and 
the student body consider the University’s relegation 
of financial control to the individual schools inimical 
to cooperation and a barrier to accomplishing some 
objectives. We are concerned about this perception 
since the perception itself may act as a deterrent to 
exploring cooperative endeavors. 

We propose, therefore, that the Council on 
Undergraduate Education invite and investigate 
complaints about conflicts between academic objec¬ 
tives and the reserve system. Particular examples 
where faculty members or administrators believe 
that the reserve system has interfered with their 
accomplishing worthwhile objectives need to be 
reviewed and assessed. Where conflicts exist, solu¬ 
tions need to be found. 



hi. Academic Advising 


A. Advising Objectives 

Although Washington University’s publications 
include material indicating the special features and 
general objectives of a Washington University 
education, we think it essential that such matters be 
made intensely personal to the student. The one 
person who has the appropriate information and 
opportunity to effect this personalizing of educational 
objectives is the undergraduate faculty adviser. Peer 
advisers and resident advisers can and should assist, 
but in the eyes of students, faculty members are 
most identified with the University. 

In our review of advising in the five undergrad¬ 
uate schools and in discussion with students, we 
have found, unfortunately, that advisers often 
address only the immediate problem — course 
selection or a course-related issue — neglecting the 
larger objectives of both the University and the stu¬ 
dent. We are also disturbed by reports that indicate 
many advisers and advisees fail to recognize the 
teaching/leaming potential of effective advising ses¬ 
sions. Too often, advisers are passive, simply check¬ 
ing that students meet graduation requirements. We 
urge advisers to take an active part in crafting each 
advisee’s education. 

Because advising requires consideration of what 
as well as who one is advising, we believe that effec¬ 
tive reform of advising must begin with a clearer 
recognition of what might be called the broad con¬ 
tours of a Washington University undergraduate 
education. Recognizing the enormous diversity of 
our students, faculty, and staff, we have nevertheless 
attempted to reformulate what we consider to be our 
basic objectives, objectives that we trust are widely 
shared, even though each member of our community 
will give them different emphases. 

We do not propose these objectives as gradua¬ 
tion requirements. They should be viewed as goals 
to be shared by faculty and students. The method by 
which each student strives to meet them, indeed the 
priority placed on each objective, will and should 
differ across individuals and programs. Students 
cannot meet these objectives exclusively through 
academic course work. We recognize that co-curric- 
ular activities form an essential part of a Washington 
University education. With regard to the faculty who 
serve as advisers, we recognize that each adviser 
brings a different perspective to advising, but our 
discussions with advisers and advisees lead us to 


believe that the discussion of these broad objectives 
can serve as a starting point for making advising 
more beneficial. 

The objectives as we state them may be criti¬ 
cized as too obvious or too vague. Our contention is 
twofold: that the focus in advising only on the 
specifics of class selection obfuscates for the 
advisee what he or she is truly engaged in as an 
undergraduate and that it is the role of the adviser to 
enable the advisee to give specificity to goals and to 
find personally appropriate ways of realizing them. 
We think it imperative that these objectives be dis¬ 
cussed by advisers and advisees. We also think these 
objectives, here grouped in three categories, provide 
a framework for evaluating curricular and co-curric- 
ular activities. 

We also recognize that resources for meeting 
some of our objectives are limited. As more students 
and advisers attach significance to attaining these 
objectives, we expect gaps in resources to be identi¬ 
fied and remedied. 

Acquisition of Skills 

Analytic and Critical Ability. Students should be 
able to understand and analyze complex arguments 
and make critical judgments about the logic and 
supporting evidence that constitute an argument. 
While recognizing and tolerating ambiguity in intel¬ 
lectual activity, they should develop the capacity to 
formulate and support informed opinions and con¬ 
troversial issues. 

Effective Communication. Students should write 
in clear, organized, and grammatical prose. Oral 
communication should also be organized and fluent. 

Quantitative Reasoning and Problem Solving. 
Students should understand basic mathematics and 
readily apply mathematical skills to solve practical 
problems. This skill should include the ability to for¬ 
mulate the solution to appropriate problems by con¬ 
structing a series of clearly defined steps or rules. 

Research. Students should be able to locate and 
retrieve information, using, where appropriate, mod¬ 
em electronic information processing technology. 

Acquisition of Knowledge 

Diversity of Intellectual Activity. Students 
should explore how various disciplines, arts, and 
professions organize and evaluate information. 

Development of a Specialty. Students should 
attain in-depth knowledge of at least one academic 
discipline. 
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Historical Perspective. Students should explore 
the historical development of human activity includ¬ 
ing culture, aesthetics, scientific discovery, and 
social organization. 

Cultural Diversity. Students should study cul¬ 
tures other than their own and develop their appreci¬ 
ation of the ways culture affects personal experience 
and judgments. 

Personal Development 

Setting High Standards for Personal 
Achievement. Students should define ambitious per¬ 
sonal goals for intellectual and social achievement. 
The University should challenge each individual to 
pursue consciously and vigorously these goals 
through curricular and co-curricular programs. 

Defining Career Goals and Opportunities. 
Students should design an academic program that 
provides the intellectual foundation for their career 
choices, identifying paths that will lead to satisfying 
lives after their University education. 

Operating in a Global Environment. Students 
should recognize that modem life has become 
increasingly global. Education, therefore, should 
enhance students’ ability to operate in international 
situations, including, but not limited to, develop¬ 
ment of foreign language skills. 

Developing Ethical Standards. Students are 
exposed to differing ethical and moral perspectives 
and should develop systematically their ability to 
make informed critical judgments about ethical issues. 

Appreciating Aesthetics. Students should develop 
their appreciation of the fine arts both through the 
academic study of artistic accomplishment, history, 
and technique and through direct participation in 
these activities. 

Accepting Social Responsibility. Students 
should recognize and act upon the citizen’s obliga¬ 
tion to contribute to the local, national, and global 
community. They should also develop a sense of 
responsibility for the physical environment, explor¬ 
ing how social and physical environments interact. 

Appreciating Continued Learning. Students 
should recognize the importance of and develop a 
plan for learning that continues beyond their under¬ 
graduate education. 


B. Advising First-year Students 

That effective academic advising plays a crucial role 
in enabling first-year students to take full advantage 
of the rich resources of a university is widely 
acknowledged. Evaluating the successes and failures 
of the various advising systems at Washington 
University is, however, very difficult The five 
undergraduate schools, partially because of differ¬ 
ences in size, have different procedures for provid¬ 
ing first-year students the information necessary to 
make informed decisions. 

Convinced of the importance of providing 
informed, responsible advising to all students, we 
have recommendations that we believe each school 
should consider seriously. We do not seek uniformity 
in the manner by which each school provides advis¬ 
ing, but are confident that certain principles should 
underlie decisions pertaining to advising in all 
schools. Our recommendations for advising first- 
year students are organized by topic: 1) information, 
2) timing, 3) coordination, 4) peer advising, 5) advisee 
responsibility. Issues of evaluating and rewarding all 
advisers are discussed subsequently in section D. 

1. Information 

A persistent complaint from first-year students 
is that tneir advisers lack basic information. To 
some advisees that may mean that his or her 
adviser lacked information about the difficulty 
of a given course or the quality of instruction 
(or chose not to provide it). We know of 
instances, however, when available information 
on requirements or options available to a stu¬ 
dent was not provided and even of instances 
when misinformation was given. Part of the dif¬ 
ficulty lies in the combination of institutional 
complexity and departmental isolation of advis¬ 
ers. Some of the problem, however, seems to lie 
in our joint failure to provide adequate, accessi¬ 
ble information to both adviser and advisee. 

■ We propose that the five undergraduate 
schools cooperate in providing all undergradu¬ 
ates a single manual covering the objectives of 
university education and all essential informa¬ 
tion pertinent to registration, distribution 
requirements, course selection, and advising. 
Such material could be included in an expanded 
academic section of Bearings or in a separate 
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publication. The manual or the expanded 
Bearings should be placed in the hands of all 
academic advisers. 

■ We propose that Course Listings regularly 
include a brief description of instructional 
modes (e.g., lecture or class discussion, use of 
discussion groups, frequency and modes of eval¬ 
uation) in addition to the description of subject. 

■ We recommend that, during registration peri¬ 
ods, all changes from Course Listings in time 
and instructor be available to advisers and stu¬ 
dents through e-mail as well as in printed form. 

2. Timing 

In the School of Business, advising begins 
before the first-year student arrives on campus. 
The experience there attests to the value of 
drawing students into the advising process dur¬ 
ing the summer prior to their arrival on campus. 
The number of Arts and Sciences faculty 
involved in advising first-year students may 
make it difficult to coordinate and sustain com¬ 
munication between advisers and new students 
during the summer months, but the successes of 
early communication between adviser and 
advisee in the smaller schools suggest that an 
effort should be made to provide advisers more 
information about a student’s interests than the 
admissions essay provides. Students also need a 
clearer awareness of the academic decisions 
they will need to make during the initial regis¬ 
tration period. 

■ We recommend that the Office of Under¬ 
graduate Admission, the Housing Office, and 
the undergraduate deans develop a coordinated 
procedure for introducing first-year students to 
the respective advising processes as soon after 
admission as is feasible. 

3. Coordination 

In reviewing advising practices among the vari¬ 
ous schools, members of the Task Force were 
impressed by how much can be learned about 
advising by comparing the variant practices of 
each school. Presently there is no regular mech¬ 
anism for those who do advising in the separate 
schools to share information and experiences. If, 


as we anticipate, students will increasingly take 
courses in more than one school, the need for 
better communication among those who advise 
first-year students is evident. In Arts and 
Sciences, where first-year students may not yet 
have determined the extent of their interest in 
the humanities, natural sciences, or social sci¬ 
ences, better communication among advisers is 
also needed. 

■ We recommend that the Provost appoint a 
standing Committee on Undergraduate 
Advising that includes the appropriate deans 
responsible for advising in the undergraduate 
schools and representatives from the Office of 
Undergraduate Admission, the Residential Life 
Center, and the Student Affairs Office. It should 
meet several times each year to share informa¬ 
tion and to consider new procedures. 

■ We recommend the appointment by the Dean 
of the College of Arts and Sciences of “area 
advisers” for each division (similar to a system 
operative at Brown University). These area advis¬ 
ers should be knowledgeable about each depart¬ 
ment and program in their area and be accessible 
both to other advisers and to advisees who need 
an overview of disciplines as well as specialized 
information. Consideration should be given to 
providing occasional office space in the residence 
halls to area advisers and general advisers from 
the other undergraduate schools for the purpose of 
working with students who are considering a vari¬ 
ety of disciplines and professions. 

■ The successes of the “Student Activities Fair” 
at the beginning of each year, of the “Academic 
Interest Fair” for prospective students, and of 
the “Major/Minor Fair” in Arts and Sciences 
suggest that an “Advising Fair,” particularly one 
held just before advising periods, might prove 
to be useful to significant numbers of students. 
We therefore suggest that the Committee on 
Undergraduate Advising (see above) experi¬ 
ment with such an event. 

4. Peer Advising 

A major effort began during the 1993-94 acade¬ 
mic year to develop a peer-advising system for 
the College of Arts and Sciences. Several other 
schools already have systems of peer advising. 
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Informal peer advising has, of course, long been 
a feature of university life. Unfortunately it has 
been marked by some disasters as well as suc¬ 
cesses. Recognizing that peer advising will 
characterize student life whether formalized or 
not, we acknowledge the value of training some 
undergraduates to fulfill advising roles. Students 
are often more comfortable and more open in 
discussing “personal” academic issues with 
their peers. Certainly well-trained peer advisers 
who are clearly supportive of the academic 
objectives of the institution and informed about 
its procedures can play important roles in sup¬ 
porting faculty advisers. 

■ We recommend that the Committee on 
Undergraduate Advising monitor the peer¬ 
advising program of the College of Arts and 
Sciences and that all schools adopt such a pro¬ 
gram if the program proves successful. 

Effective coordination of the peer-advising pro¬ 
gram with faculty advising is critical. 

5. Advisee Responsibility 

The advising process is enhanced when advisers 
take an active role in gathering information and 
proposing options to their advisees, but it cannot 
succeed unless the advisee comes to the session 
prepared to make it profitable by listening care¬ 
fully to suggestions before making his or her 
own decisions. Advisees need to understand that 
effective advising is not aimed at dictating deci¬ 
sions. Good advisers, while attempting to prevent 
disastrous choices, will allow advisees to make 
mistakes. The advisee needs to be informed to 
the best of his or her ability about personal 
objectives and limitations and be articulate about 
both. Advisers cannot read their advisees’ minds. 
The advisee also needs to learn to take final 
responsibility for the decisions that are made. 
Whenever an alert student and an effective 
adviser meet, each learns something more about 
decision-making processes. 

■ We recommend that a section on student 
responsibility in the advising process as well as 
in the classroom be given a prominent place in 
the manual proposed previously under 
“Information.” 


C. Advising Advanced Students and Majors 

What we have recommended in advising first-year 
students applies as well to many sophomores, most 
of whom are struggling with the choice of a major. 
Particularly in those cases where a student must 
change advisers at the end of the first year, it is 
incumbent upon the new adviser to take initiative in 
meeting the student, reviewing the first-year record, 
and becoming acquainted with the student’s hopes 
and expectations. Particularly in the College of Arts 
and Sciences, for students who have not yet chosen 
a major but must change advisers, the advising sys¬ 
tem seems to collapse. While assistant deans have 
worked hard to meet the needs of such students, we 
recommend that the system be modified to assure 
that sophomores have access to faculty advisers. 

As a student selects a major in Arts and 
Sciences, new issues arise and, in the majority of 
instances, a new adviser is assigned. We have 
become aware that faculty advisers of new majors 
have access to no information about the student 
except the academic transcript. Regrettably, from 
conversations with many students and from the sur¬ 
veys of graduating seniors, we have concluded that 
many advisers seek no additional information. Again 
and again we have heard complaints from students 
that their advisers do not know them and take little 
interest in them. From advisers we have heard com¬ 
plaints that many of their advisees do not come to 
see them even for course registration. Each faults the 
other. To our dismay, few of the complainants gave 
any evidence of following up on their complaints. 
Few students seek to change advisers. Advisers who 
do not see their advisees generally neither seek them 
out nor report that they have not signed registration 
forms. We think much of the problem lies in the fail¬ 
ure of academic units in the College of Arts and 
Sciences to attend sufficiently to the selection of 
major advisers and to their training, particularly in 
departments with large numbers of majors. 

In the School of Business, where staff serve as 
advisers, advising programs for upper-level students 
seem more coherent than in Arts and Sciences. The 
School of Business is, however, considering having 
students select majors and may use faculty as advis¬ 
ers. In the School of Engineering a high percentage 
of students retain the same adviser for four years. 
Where there is dissatisfaction or conflict, a student 
may request a change of advisers. In the Schools of 
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Architecture and of Art, where registration is small¬ 
er, students and faculty advisers appear to have rela¬ 
tively close working relationships. 

As students mature and clarify their goals, they 
tend to identify themselves with the areas of their 
academic concentration. Students need such acade¬ 
mic bases and departments profit from student com¬ 
mitment. Both students and departments must have 
a foundation upon which to build their programs. 
Assessing student goals, strengths, and weaknesses 
is essential to the department. The student, too, 
needs to learn from faculty of his or her department 
what its goals, strengths, and weaknesses are. 

The recommendations we present here are of 
particular relevance to departments in Arts and 
Sciences. Within Arts and Sciences there are depart¬ 
ments with few majors where the advisee-adviser 
relationship appears to be thoroughly constructive, 
but 65 percent of Arts and Sciences students major 
in only six departments. We are very concerned 
about attitudes toward advising among many stu¬ 
dents and faculty in those departments. Our recom¬ 
mendations also bear on programs in Architecture, 
Art, Business, Engineering, and the smaller depart¬ 
ments of Arts and Sciences, but their significance 
and implementation will vary from unit to unit. 

We recommend that: 

■ All academic units give immediate attention to 
training new advisers. Good advising requires more 
than the teaching and research skills for which fac¬ 
ulty are hired. Above all, good advising rests upon 
the adviser genuinely caring about the well-being of 
the advisee. Some new faculty have had no experi¬ 
ence with advising; few have any knowledge of the 
Washington University curriculum. The new faculty 
orientation program (see II, E, 2) will provide some 
information, but each academic unit will have spe¬ 
cialized information to convey to advisers. Because 
information changes, experienced advisers, by 
involving themselves in the training of new advis¬ 
ers, will become better informed. 

■ All academic units provide more complete infor¬ 
mation about courses and the faculty who teach 
them and create a forum where students can raise 
questions. One effective method for achieving this 
objective, already used by some departments, is a 
meeting with majors each semester. Such meetings 
can be used to provide details about requirements, 
course offerings, faculty leaves, and long-range 


plans and to provide opportunity for students to 
meet faculty with whom they have not studied. 

■ The Council on Undergraduate Education consider 
designating a single day each semester for depart¬ 
ments to hold meetings with their majors. Such a 
day without classes would facilitate the advising 
process. Tapes of the meetings could be made for 
students with two majors. 

■ All academic units either develop or strengthen 
existing student associations, working with them to 
plan the advising meetings, supporting their inter¬ 
ests in department related activities including social 
gatherings, and seeking their cooperation in depart¬ 
mental assessments (see VI, B). Survey and anecdo¬ 
tal evidence indicate that such interaction is impor¬ 
tant to students’ views of their undergraduate expe¬ 
rience. A strong undergraduate major association is 
unlikely to be maintained without strong faculty 
commitment and involvement. 

■ Each academic unit recognize and act upon the 
fact that some members of the faculty will not be as 
effective in advising as others. When advisees are 
parceled out to faculty simply to obtain a roughly 
equal number of students per professor, the alloca¬ 
tion is not likely to be in the best interest either of 
faculty or students. Some units may find advantages 
to assigning heavier advising loads to some faculty 
in exchange for reductions in other duties. 

■ The Council on Undergraduate Education work 
with each undergraduate school to develop and dis¬ 
seminate an adviser’s handbook (similar to the 
adviser’s handbook in Arts and Sciences) to all 
advisers. Information on the residence halls, the 
Career Center and other support units should be 
common to all schools while other information must 
be school specific. Each adviser should also be 
aware of what we set forth above as the objectives 
of undergraduate education at Washington 
University (see V, A) and should make each advisee 
aware of these objectives. 

■ Each undergraduate school initiate a student self- 
assessment program (see VI, A) either at the time of 
major declaration or between the third and fifth 
semesters and that the assessment be presented to the 
student’s adviser. Where the adviser is new, the 
assessment will enable the adviser to gain crucial 
information about the student and can serve as an 
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excellent starting point for discussion of objectives 
and plans. Where the adviser is continuing, discus¬ 
sion of the advisee’s self-assessment should substan¬ 
tially enhance understanding of paths to be explored. 

D. Evaluation and Incentives 

Effective advising requires all the skills of a good 
interviewer in addition to knowledge of the essential 
facts pertaining to the student and our University. A 
good adviser must be sensitive to the advisee’s 
desires and needs, alert to what is not said, and 
accessible (a repeated complaint of many advisees is 
the difficulty of seeing their advisers, particularly 
after the first few weeks of classes). Given the 
demands on faculty time, it is not surprising that too 
few members of the faculty give their advising 
responsibilities high priority or recognize the teach¬ 
ing opportunities inherent in the advising setting. 

Anecdotal information indicates that superb 
advising is done by some faculty and staff members 
and that advisees who are fortunate enough to 
receive such advising not surprisingly have a higher 
level of satisfaction with their academic work and 
are more positive about their experience than stu¬ 
dents who perceive their advisers as perfunctory or 
disinterested. Because good advisers are often 
equally successful in their other roles, we do not see 
a viable way to assign them higher numbers of 
advisees. Rather, to encourage all faculty and staff 
who carry advising responsibilities to understand the 
full significance of their advising, we believe that all 
schools of Washington University need to give 
much more recognition to the importance of the 
advising role and to the successes of some advisers. 

Recognizing and rewarding outstanding advis¬ 
ing implies the need for effective evaluation of 
advising. Currently even advisers who care deeply 
about being effective have little to go on but their 
own impressions. Among students, oral evaluation 
of advisers is common. Student members of the 
Task Force report that there is wide-spread agree¬ 
ment among students as to who the good advisers 
are. They report that some students avoid their 
advisers because they do not expect constructive 
advice or reliable information. The absence of an 
effective mechanism for conveying praise, com¬ 
plaints, and suggestions to advisers may itself be 
indicative of how little we have, as an institution, 
recognized the centrality of good advising. 


In a competitive academic environment faculty 
resources are already stretched thin. If faculty are 
simply exhorted to give more time to advising and 
to do a better job, the results are neither likely to be 
fair to concerned faculty nor effective in providing 
significant improvement in undergraduate advising. 
An effective system of faculty incentives is needed. 
Deans must communicate the importance of good 
advising to chairs and to individual faculty. Both 
deans and chairs must gather information about the 
quality of each adviser’s work. 

We recommend that: 

■ Each dean responsible for advising develop or 
adopt survey instruments for advising (some have 
been used periodically on this and other campuses) 
and that responses systematically be shared with 
advisers. The surveys should evaluate both the indi¬ 
vidual adviser and the advising system itself. 

■ Each undergraduate school consider ways to eval¬ 
uate, recognize, and reward effective advising. 

■ The issue of the quality of advising be addressed 
in the evaluation of faculty members when annual 
salaries are set and when promotions are considered. 
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iv. Academic Support Units 


The Task Force made no effort to evaluate either the 
student support units on campus or the Olin Library 
system. Other councils and committees of the 
University perform that function. We were, however, 
necessarily interested in the contributions each sup¬ 
port unit and the library make to the undergraduate 
educational program. 

While considering the first-year experience, we 
invited the directors of the University Health 
Service, the Counseling Center, the Career Center, 
and Special Education Services, all of whom report 
to the Associate Dean of Student Affairs, to summa¬ 
rize their contributions to student life. Our objective 
was to familiarize ourselves with the diverse ways 
the University responds to student needs. The infor¬ 
mation we received was valuable to our subsequent 
discussions, and we are indebted to the associate 
dean and to the directors who shared so much infor¬ 
mation with us. A member of the library staff and 
the Director of the Teaching Center, as members of 
the Task Force, contributed essential information on 
the work of those units. In this report we limit our 
recommendations to particular issues we believe to 
be of immediate importance to various aspects of 
undergraduate education. 

A. The Teaching Center 

The Teaching Center, which opened in the fall of 
1990, was charged with enhancing teaching effec¬ 
tiveness at Washington University. It began with a 
limited budget and has remained small in terms of 
administrative overhead, but its activities have been 
expanding at an increasing rate. One of its first acts 
was the institution of a University-wide Orientation 
for Teaching Assistants preparing to teach for the 
first time. In collaboration with a member of the 
Performing Arts Department, it has conducted 
workshops on lecture presentation skills and, with 
the assistance of the Video Center of the George 
Warren Brown School of Social Work, produces tapes 
of large lecture classes in chemistry and biology for 
student use. The number of its individual consulta¬ 
tions with faculty members and graduate assistants 
continues to increase. A grant from the Kemper 
Foundation has enabled the Teaching Center to con¬ 
tribute to the development of new courses, and in 
1994-95 a Lilly Foundation grant will support work 


with selected assistant professors on matters of ped¬ 
agogy and course development. All of these activities 
enhance the University’s undergraduate teaching 
mission and contribute to faculty development. 

In subsequent sections of this report, we make 
recommendations pertaining to teaching evaluation, 
to effective pedagogy, and to curriculum develop¬ 
ment that, to be effectively implemented, will make 
further demands on the Teaching Center. 

Accordingly, we anticipate and recommend further 
expansion of the staff and contributions of the center. 

We recommend that: 

■ The Director of the Teaching Center and the 
Committee on the Teaching Center consider carefully 
those recommendations in this report that allude to 
the Teaching Center and prepare a five-year devel¬ 
opment plan for submission to the Provost. 

■ In preparing the development plan, attention be 
given to the ways the center may contribute to 
providing faculty easier access to audiovisual and 
multimedia material, work with Academic Computing 
and Networking (ACN) to facilitate faculty use of 
computer technologies in their teaching, develop 
workshops in teaching and discussion leading skills, 
assist in the development of a Writing Center, 
contribute to new faculty orientation, assist in 
developing more course-integrated instruction in 
information retrieval, encourage faculty to share 
effective pedagogic techniques, and foster dialogue 
on teaching and learning. 

B. Writing Center 

For some time discussions have been continuing 
about the feasibility of establishing a Writing Center 
to assist students in preparation of papers for their 
courses. In the section on Curriculum Issues, we 
recommend that departments establish writing¬ 
intensive courses. We also believe that a Writing 
Center needs to be established that is staffed to pro¬ 
vide students critical assistance in conceptualizing 
and preparing academic papers. Such assistance is 
provided now on a limited basis through Student 
Educational Services, but we believe that all students 
should have access to such support: 
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C. The Library System 

The libraries of Washington University are a central 
resource essential to both faculty and students. 
Perceptions and expectations of libraries, however, 
do change. For more than a decade a revolution in 
storage and retrieval of information has been occur¬ 
ring and the revolution continues. That revolution 
accounts for the following statement in A University 
Agenda for the 21st Century: “the skills to retrieve 
information should be acquired by all undergradu¬ 
ates as an essential tool of life-long learning.” While 
many undergraduates find autocomputer searches 
more “user friendly” than do some faculty, there is 
ample evidence that we need to give more formal 
attention to developing “information literacy” in our 
undergraduate students. 

Students need 1) to learn the process and sys¬ 
tems for acquiring information from a wide range of 
information resources including online databases, 
expert systems, books, journals, newspapers, and 
government publications; 2) to know how to evalu¬ 
ate the effectiveness and reliability of various infor¬ 
mation sources for a particular need; 3) to master 
basic skills in acquiring and storing their own infor¬ 
mation (e.g., database skills, word- and information¬ 
processing skills). The development of these skills 
becomes even more important as we seek to provide 
more research experiences for our students. 

The current library system user education pro¬ 
grams consist primarily of one-on-one assistance, 
supplemented by some course-integrated instruction, 
orientation tours, point-of-use instruction handouts, 
and research consultation. Course-integrated instruc¬ 
tion usually involves a librarian meeting with a class 
to facilitate the development of skills to identify, 
access, evaluate, and use information sources to sup¬ 
port class assignments. Such instruction is often initi¬ 
ated by an instructor who has discovered how unfa¬ 
miliar students are with a modem library system. 

Although the library staff has initiated these and 
other user education programs aimed at “informa¬ 
tion literacy,” only a small percentage of undergrad¬ 
uate students have been effectively reached. 
Acquainting a higher percentage of undergraduates 
with current information retrieval systems will occur 
only as faculty incorporate strong requirements for 
library research into instructional programs and 
work with the library staff to effect the training. 


If we are to engage undergraduates in the effec¬ 
tive use of library resources, the computer network 
must also be extended to all dormitory rooms as 
well as faculty and staff offices, libraries, class¬ 
rooms, and laboratories. 

Accordingly, we recommend that: 

■ The library staff continue to develop programs 
that provide basic instruction in the information 
access skills students need — how to use local 
library resources and how to identify and use tradi¬ 
tional and electronic information sources from 
around the world. 

■ The library staff continue to identify, evaluate, and 
provide convenient and equitable access to traditional 
resources (through the physical library collections) 
and to electronic information resources (through 
tools such as WorldWindow). 

■ Faculty members incorporate library information 
access and use into course syllabi and work cooper¬ 
atively with the library staff to ensure that their stu¬ 
dents develop appropriate skills. 

■ Administrative approval of library budgets recog¬ 
nize the increased demands on library staff. 

■ Recognition be given to examples of effective 
collaboration between faculty and library staff in 
developing course-integrated instruction. 

■ The proposed “Introduction to the University” 
course (see V, A, 4) begin the process of introducing 
students to use of the library. 

■ The library staff develop a pilot program with the 
residence halls using qualified undergraduates in 
residence hall computer laboratories to acquaint 
other students through the library’s WorldWindow 
with on-line catalogs and other online resources. 

■ The central administration move toward develop¬ 
ing a fiber-optics network that will allow the use of 
multimedia instructional materials including digital 
images, graphics, video, and sound. 

Finally, we commend the library staff for work¬ 
ing with students to extend library hours on an exper¬ 
imental basis during the academic year 1994-95. 
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v. Recommendations on Curriculum 


During the academic year 1993-94, a subcommittee 
of the Task Force studied introductory courses and 
curricular opportunities for first- and second-year 
students. From the beginning of our intensive study 
of undergraduate programs at Washington 
University, we have recognized that our charge did 
not include the study of major or professional pro¬ 
grams. In Section VI, we do recommend ways for 
departments in Arts and Sciences to review their 
offerings, the kind of review required of depart¬ 
ments in the Schools of Architecture, Art, Business, 
and Engineering as part of their professional accred¬ 
itation processes. In this section of our report, we are 
concerned only with how students are prepared for 
entry into advanced work and with those objectives 
we consider appropriate to all students. 

At the beginning of our deliberations, we sur¬ 
veyed the general education requirements of all 
schools, but we have not carefully examined those 
requirements. We hope that the Council on 
Undergraduate Education will undertake such an 
examination, addressing the question whether all 
Washington University graduates should share cer¬ 
tain academic experiences and negotiating with each 
school to assure that appropriate opportunities are 
made available to all students. 

A. The First-year Curriculum 

The first-year experience for Washington University 
students is a period of transition. During this year, 
students are confronted with many choices as they 
assume increasing responsibility for academic as 
well as social activities without the supervision of 
parents and high school authorities. In this crucial 
year, students must begin to develop linguistic, 
mathematical, creative, and analytic skills appropri¬ 
ate to the intellectually oriented community of the 
University. At the same time, students are encour¬ 
aged to explore and take part in extracurricular 
activities. Ideally, they should be able to address the 
various curricular and co-curricular systems within 
the University — including housing, academic 
advising and registration, among others — without 
undue difficulty and with assurance of support. 

One of the greatest challenges faced by all 
research universities is how to make the learning 
experience of first-year students intellectually satis¬ 
fying. The first-year curriculum introduces young 
students from diverse backgrounds and with varying 


preparation and abilities to new ways of thinking. It 
demands the mastery of new vocabularies and vast 
domains of information that form the foundations 
for advanced inquiry in the academic disciplines. To 
combine the excitement of discovery with what 
sometimes appears onerous is a daunting task. 

The first-year student is being invited into a 
community of learners to become a participant in a 
conversation about ideas that is the essence of the 
university experience. First-year courses must 
launch students into that conversation and, we hope, 
into a lifetime of active learning. The stakes are 
high: students are won and lost in the introductory 
courses. Patterns are set there that affect attitudes 
and levels of satisfaction among students and faculty, 
and, ultimately, alumni. 

There are excellent educational experiences to 
be had in all parts of the first-year curriculum at 
Washington University — experiences that satisfy 
all of the expectations noted above. Nevertheless, 
we recognize a reluctance to give this curriculum 
the special attention it requires. Occasionally we 
have found a tendency to regard the first-year course 
as the place where compromises can be made to 
resolve pressures stemming from limited resources, 
particularly of personnel and space. 

We propose that much greater consideration be 
given to the unusual demands and responsibilities of 
the first-year curriculum. Introductory courses must 
be seen as an intellectual occasion, meriting our best 
faculty, our most effective teaching, and, where 
needed, special resources to encourage and maintain 
high standards. Wherever possible, first-year courses 
should expose students to the intellectual excitement 
arising from the synergy of research and teaching. 
They must encourage new students at the outset to 
become participants in the community of learners. 

Large introductory courses need not be a recipe 
for student passivity and faculty disengagement 
(some large courses do foster interactive and aggres¬ 
sive learning); yet a significant number of first-year 
students have only limited opportunity to choose a 
small class (apart from “Expository Writing”) — the 
kind of setting to which they are accustomed and 
where they believe that their individual needs can be 
accommodated. We contend that the University must 
develop more small, first-year courses, which allow 
a more personalized and interactive learning experi¬ 
ence. Simultaneously, we urge departments offering 
large introductory courses to experiment with new 
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styles and structures to bring those students who feel 
nameless and unrecognized into a richer exchange 
with both faculty and classmates. Faculty who teach 
beginning undergraduates have a heightened obliga¬ 
tion to act in ways that support the intellectual transi¬ 
tion those students are making; similarly, faculty must 
remain aware of the social and emotional transitions 
their students are making. In short, we ask the 
University community to treat the first-year curricu¬ 
lum as an opportunity to prepare students to acquire 
those qualities of discernment, discipline, indepen¬ 
dence, and eagerness that we expect of our graduates. 

To implement this program for the first-year cur¬ 
riculum, we offer recommendations pertaining to 
eight areas: 1) existing small introductory courses, 

2) new small introductory courses, 3) existing large 
introductory courses, 4) a new “Introduction to the 
University” course, 5) placement, 6) technology, 

7) monitoring, and 8) resources. Some of these pro¬ 
posals seek to extend the benefits of activities already 
under way. Recognizing that many schools and 
departments have taken important steps to improve 
the first-year experience, we attempt to build on 
those efforts. Other proposals are experimental. All 
will require close monitoring and periodic reassess¬ 
ment. The curriculum committees of the various 
schools should perform some of these monitoring 
functions. Others will require monitoring by the pro¬ 
posed Council on Undergraduate Education. 

1. Existing Small Introductory Courses 

We believe that FOCUS and “Text and Tradition” 
programs should be expanded to include both 
students outside of the College of Arts and 
Sciences and more students within the College. 
We are pleased that during the 1994-1995 acade¬ 
mic year, the Dean of the College has increased 
the number of FOCUS offerings. 

The FOCUS program has all the ingredients 
for successful learning: a thematic coherence 
(including courses in several departments) that 
helps stimulate an ongoing conversation 
between students and faculty and among stu¬ 
dents; small, interactive classes; and congruence 
between the classroom and advising groups 
which encourages one-on-one exchange 
between student and faculty. 

We are especially impressed by the large 
and unsatisfied demand for FOCUS among 
entering first-year students. Because of limited 


space, two applicants have been rejected for 
each student admitted. To support the expansion 
of FOCUS and “Text and Tradition,” we recom¬ 
mend release time and funds for summer course 
development and research for participating 
faculty. These resources are crucial if faculty are 
to participate in what is clearly a time-consuming 
form of instruction. 

The continued expansion of FOCUS might 
encompass new kinds of integrated studies and 
interdisciplinary or cross-school projects. 
Examples include: the “Methods and Reasoning 
in the Social Sciences” course proposed by the 
Social Thought and Analysis program, which 
combines studies of topics such as poverty, 
criminality, and gender and family with basic 
training in the methods of quantitative social 
research; the “City of St. Louis,” which could 
involve on-site study for introductory work in 
urban design, history, and social science; a 
study of Lake Baikal (a discrete ecological, geo¬ 
logical, economic, and cultural system), which 
could serve as a locale for beginning work in 
the natural and social sciences; a course in 1996 
on the presidential election as an occasion for 
the analysis of rhetoric, leadership, political and 
economic systems, and history; “Introduction to 
Urban Engineering,” “Engineering Applied to 
Health Care Delivery,” and other courses in the 
Engineering 140+ sequence, which could be 
developed in more explicitly cross-disciplinary 
ways. An expansion of “Text and Tradition” 
might invite other versions of integrative study 
such as a course on political authority that 
combines Plato’s Republic with the study of 
20th-century American history. 

2. New Small Introductory Courses 

We propose the creation of new small courses to 
be taught by faculty for first-year students In 
many of our disciplines there is currently only 
one path to advanced work — the large, intro¬ 
ductory survey. In the proposed new courses, 
enrollment should not exceed 25 students. 
Intensive interaction with faculty should be the 
hallmark. Some of these courses can serve as 
substitutes for large, introductory classes. For 
example, the Department of History has adopted 
this model in “The Constitution in American 
Life.” In other disciplines these small classes 
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may be specialized adjuncts to the large, intro¬ 
ductory courses. Literature departments might 
offer literature in translation courses as a new 
gateway. We can imagine application of these 
formats in all five undergraduate schools. Highly 
motivated first-year students interested in inten¬ 
sive writing or independent research might add 
a fourth credit to these small courses. Indeed, 
such opportunities would provide one way to 
serve this sometimes-neglected group of first- 
year students more effectively (see 5 following). 
The attraction of these courses is that, like “Text 
and Tradition,” they can stand by themselves 
while providing a small, interactive class expe¬ 
rience to those students whose first-year 
requirements leave little room for the two- or 
three-course combinations of FOCUS. 

3. Existing Large Introductory Courses 

■ Assignment of Teachers. It is imperative that 
first-year students be exposed to the most effec¬ 
tive teaching faculty at Washington University. 
Those faculty who are most adept with large 
audiences should teach them. Because teaching 
introductory-level material to classes of several 
hundred students is a very specialized skill, 
schools should provide additional resources 
(such as reduced teaching loads and supplemen¬ 
tal summer salary) to assist selected faculty in 
developing and augmenting those skills. Rapid 
rotation of faculty through large, introductory 
courses is not a way of guaranteeing an excel¬ 
lent learning experience for first-year students. 

■ Graduate Assistants. When large courses are 
well taught by professors who effectively use 
graduate students for discussion and help ses¬ 
sions, the courses can be increased in size to 
free other faculty for specialized, small course 
teaching (see V, A, 1 and 2). Departments are 
encouraged to discover the most effective tech¬ 
niques for the use of graduate students through 
conversations with other departments. 

■ Discussion Sections. An interactive compo¬ 
nent, fully integrated into the materials of the 
course, is essential to all large courses. Sections, 
whether taught by faculty or teaching assistants, 
should be monitored by the course master. 


■ Work Groups. Where possible, large courses 
should formally incorporate student work groups 
as an integral part of their structure. Work 
groups can encourage students to see problems 
from different perspectives, to see connections, 
and to formulate clearer questions. Projects in 
both the School of Engineering and the School 
of Business serve as examples. It is important 
that such projects have well-defined purposes. 

■ Test Scores. Examinations play two roles — 
they furnish a mode of evaluation, and they aid 
students’ self-perception in the learning process. 
Every effort should be made to avoid test means 
that are so low that they do not yield useful 
feedback. Instructors might consider, for exam¬ 
ple, designing tests for which a score of 60-70 
percent is what can realistically be expected 
from most of those students to whom the 
instructor will actually give a grade of C. 
Dropping the lowest test score may be another 
useful strategy. Examinations in large introduc¬ 
tory courses should be structured so that scores 
clearly reward both basic knowledge and the 
use of that knowledge. 

■ Timing of Examinations. The first examina¬ 
tion in a large introductory course should come 
appreciably before the end of the first month. 
First-year students require knowledge of expec¬ 
tations at the university level and an early 
assessment of their skills. 

■ Tutoring. Tutoring is provided without charge 
to all students in the Schools of Business and 
Engineering who require it. An effort should be 
made to extend this practice to all schools. 

■ Undergraduate Teaching Assistant Practicum. 
We recommend the establishment of a program 
that will employ outstanding undergraduates, 
chosen by the instructors, as teaching assistants 
in some introductory courses. These students 
would be trained in a college-wide practicum 
and be paid for their services. Participants in 
this program would receive an honorific title 
such as “University Scholar.” We believe that 
extraordinary undergraduates, for limited kinds 
of instruction and in certain discussion groups, 
can perform comparably to graduate students. 
The advantage of this program lies in the power 
of peer identification. Many students are more 
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comfortable receiving assistance from a peer 
than from a graduate student or faculty member. 
Further training and monitoring by the course 
master would, of course, be necessary 

■ Passivity and Poor Attendance. We propose 
that faculty in all schools implement means to 
encourage regular class attendance in large 
introductory courses. Regular class attendance, 
possibly considered as an element of the course 
grade, sets the tone for participatory, active 
learning. We believe that the classroom experi¬ 
ence must be a rich exchange between students 
and faculty and among students. Knowledge of 
the text is only a beginning, a point of departure 
for such an exchange. Classroom exchange and 
text should at all points complement each other. 

4. “Introduction to the University” 

Serious consideration should be given to a new, 
large, sectioned course that exposes first-year 
students to the excitement of research and inter¬ 
disciplinary collaboration at a research university. 
Such a course might be organized around major 
themes such as “Higher Brain Functions,” “The 
Environment,” “Conceptualizations of the 
Human Body,” or “Autobiography and 
Conceptions of the Self’ — topics that would 
bring together some of the most interesting 
researchers and creative persons from all schools 
of the Hilltop Campus and the School of 
Medicine. Such a course would be supervised 
by a “course master” responsible for integrating 
the curriculum and week-to-week development 
of the themes. It could be organized in collabo¬ 
ration with 10 to 14 guest lecturers who would 
work together with the course master and grad¬ 
uate students during the previous summer to 
define curriculum, choose texts, and plan teach¬ 
ing strategies to ensure rigor, coherence, conti¬ 
nuity, and a significant focus on discussion in 
small sections. A major component of such a 
course should be instruction in the use of library 
resources and electronic retrieval systems. The 
principal objective of such a course would be to 
eradicate the false perception among some stu¬ 
dents that good teaching and research/scholar- 
ship are separable. To construct such a course 
will require released time and summer stipends 
to allow detailed planning and to ensure success. 


5. Placement 

The learning experience in the first year can be 
enhanced by more systematic attention to the 
issue of placement. We are aware that language 
departments have extensive testing procedures 
for entering students and that many departments 
use Advanced Placement credits to satisfy intro¬ 
ductory courses. Added attention to placement is 
especially necessary to assist two types of first- 
year students: the student whose academic diffi¬ 
culties in specific courses can be anticipated, 
cushioned, or circumvented with better informa¬ 
tion, and the exceptionally well-prepared student 
who finds himself or herself marking time in the 
first year. Without adequate testing and place¬ 
ment in appropriate courses and careful monitor¬ 
ing by advisers, both kinds of students suffer in 
their initial college experience. 

6. Technology 

Some schools and departments are experimenting 
with computer technology as a way of making 
large introductory courses more interactive or of 
enriching the exchanges that can occur in small 
courses. A nationwide discussion of computer 
technology and learning is taking place in jour¬ 
nals and at conferences. The Department of Earth 
and Planetary Sciences has begun to investigate 
ways of introducing computer image processing 
as a first-year research experience. Several faculty 
members have already begun using e-mail as a 
means of enhancing the communication between 
instructor and student and among students. Such 
methods may be applicable to first-year courses 
in a variety of disciplines. We propose that each 
department assess the possibilities for effective 
use of computer technology in its courses and that 
deans work to provide resources necessary to 
implement such usage. 

7. Monitoring 

New courses and new structures proposed for 
existing courses will require close monitoring 
and periodic evaluation. We urge the deans of 
the various schools and the Council on 
Undergraduate Education to determine how 
such monitoring and evaluation should occur — 
whether at the college or school level or at the 
departmental level. The curriculum committees 
of the various schools may be the appropriate 
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B. Other Curricular Recommendations 


bodies to take responsibility for the monitoring 
role. We also recommend that the deans call 
periodic meetings for the purpose of sharing 
pedagogic concerns and strategies of faculty 
teaching large introductory courses. 

8. Resources 

The first-year curriculum requires its own 
resources; this assertion is a corollary of our 
assertion that the first-year academic experience 
requires special attention. While economies of 
scale may free some resources (e.g., faculty time 
available for small course instruction may be 
achieved by the selective expansion of courses 
of medium size) and existing resources are 
adequate for the implementation of some rec¬ 
ommendations, other proposals can be realized 
only through the addition of new resources. The 
expansion of FOCUS and “Text and Tradition,” 
improved computer technology, the creation of 
an “Introduction to the University” course, and 
the establishment of an Undergraduate Teaching 
Assistant Practicum cannot be realized without 
monetary support. In certain instances resources 
may be needed for recruitment of faculty who 
will be most effective in large introductory 
courses. Certainly search committees for new 
faculty should take into consideration, in addi¬ 
tion to specialized research endeavors, potential 
contributions to the first-year curriculum. 

We wish to emphasize our belief that the 
expenditure of some new resources on the first- 
year curriculum will bring returns that will 
match or exceed the cost. There is reason to 
expect that a richer and more interactive first- 
year curriculum, highlighted in the University’s 
brochures, will attract more applicants, aid in 
the retention of students, and enhance the satis¬ 
faction of alumni — in short, yield new income 
at each of these levels. Here, good pedagogic 
sense coincides with sound investment. 


1. Improving Writing Skills 

Through our survey of faculty attitudes, which 
included two sections on faculty members’ 
expectations of undergraduate students, we dis¬ 
covered that the faculty is generally pleased 
with student preparation and performance. An 
exception is the sense of many faculty that 
writing skills of students are inadequate. Our 
belief that the quality of writing skills needs to 
be improved is reinforced by a recent survey of 
graduates of the Class of 1984. The 421 respon¬ 
dents ranked the ability to write clearly and 
effectively third out of 26 desirable outcomes of 
a collegiate education. Only the ability to learn 
independently and to think analytically and 
logically ranked higher. 

While English Composition 100, “Expository 
Writing,” introduces first-year students to the 
expectations of collegiate-level academic writing, 
one semester of composition training in the first 
year is insufficient to develop the writing skills 
students need and faculty expect. Further, there 
is evidence that the writing skills of some students 
deteriorate over their four years as composition 
training recedes into the background. Student 
members of the Task Force note that even in 
advanced courses requiring extensive writing, 
comments from many instructors focus only on 
content, rarely providing assistance in improv¬ 
ing the quality of presentation. Quite evidently 
written communication needs to be given a 
higher priority throughout undergraduate studies. 

Given the constraints of a one-semester 
course and the many demands placed on it, 
“Expository Writing” accomplishes a great deal. 
A significant percentage of students indicate pos¬ 
itive experiences in the course. Although readings 
vary among sections, the course represents the 
one intellectual experience that most first-year 
students share. Accordingly, we recommend 
greater thematic unity among the sections of 
English Composition 100. Close analysis of the 
same texts in all sections could help to enrich the 
first-year experience by stimulating discussion 
beyond the classroom. While the use of graduate 
students to teach the sections of English 
Composition 100 has met with many successes, it 
is essential that the Department of English 
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continue to work with these instructors to make 
the writing experience as valuable as possible for 
undergraduates and monitor all sections closely. 

Because a one-semester course for first-year 
students is insufficient to fully develop writing 
skills, we recommend that close attention be 
given to student writing at each level of the 
undergraduate experience. The School of 
Business is already experimenting with such 
courses, and the School of Engineering requires 
a course in technical writing. Although the 
Department of English offers advanced courses 
in composition that are usually fully enrolled, 
these courses need to be supplemented with 
opportunities for students to gain writing 
instruction in subject-oriented courses. We rec¬ 
ommend that the curriculum committees of each 
school address this issue, perhaps earmarking 
some intensive writing courses for the sopho¬ 
more year. In such courses instructors will need 
assistants who can address writing problems. 

We also recommend that each major pro¬ 
gram in each school include one mandatory 
course where a significant writing component is 
combined with writing instruction. We recom¬ 
mend that each department begin immediately 
to consider the subject matter appropriate to 
such courses, preferably scheduled for the junior 
year, and the means of introducing a writing 
component with appropriate writing instruction. 

The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
and the graduate divisions of other schools will 
need to become involved in providing the assis¬ 
tants such intensive writing courses will require. 
In some instances, undergraduates with training 
and demonstrated skills may also prove useful. 

2. Research and Independent Study 

A major regret of many members of the Task 
Force is that, because of constraints of time and 
surfeit of obligations, we were unable to give 
sufficient attention to issues of independent 
study and research. We know the issue to be of 
central importance and are confident that the 
nature of a research institution provides far 
more opportunities for student participation 
than we currently realize. We strongly urge the 
Council on Undergraduate Education to place 
this issue high on its agenda. 


Action by a central, coordinating body is 
important, but each academic unit could begin 
immediately to ask what opportunities it cur¬ 
rently makes available to its students and what 
other possibilities exist. We also strongly 
endorse the Undergraduate Research Program 
presented by eight students at the Open Forum 
of February 8, 1993 and encourage all schools 
to implement such an undergraduate research 
program immediately, even if only on a limited 
scale. The student proposal, in its original form, 
has been submitted to the Dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences and will be forwarded to 
the new Council on Undergraduate Education. 

3. Funds for Curricular Development 

In discussing undergraduate curricular issues 
with faculty and students, we have been 
impressed by the number of ideas that, we fear, 
will never be adequately developed or given 
experimental testing in the absence of “start-up 
funds.” Because such ideas are often of an inter¬ 
departmental or even inter-school nature, facul¬ 
ty and students are quickly discouraged by the 
absence of a clear base of support. 

We recommend that the dean of each 
school set aside funds to encourage innovation, 
particularly in existing courses. Funds set aside 
for innovation do not have to be large. Certainly 
proponents of innovative programs should com¬ 
pete with one another for grants, but we think it 
important that all members of the academic 
community believe that they can contribute to 
the reshaping of the undergraduate curriculum 
and that their ideas will have a fair hearing. 
Limited sums allocated to imaginative proposals 
should be sufficient to determine whether pro¬ 
posals are viable and whether more extensive 
support can be justified. 

In considering the establishment of funds 
explicitly designated for innovation and devel¬ 
opment, the Council on Undergraduate 
Education should, we think, ascertain whether 
such funds should remain entirely in each 
school or whether some portion should be allo¬ 
cated to the council itself or to the Provost’s 
budget to encourage inter-school programs. 
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4. Scheduling of Class Times 

The scheduling of classes by the University 
establishes an important educational framework 
for students, imposing significant constraints on 
curricular and co-curricular options. It is essential 
that scheduling be shaped to provide students 
with the greatest possible access to the opportu¬ 
nities we offer. We have made a limited study of 
scheduling of undergraduate courses at 
Washington University and have considered 
how our practices may be changed to meet both 
student and faculty needs more effectively. 

There are several, often competing, objec¬ 
tives for a scheduling system. First, the efficient 
use of classroom space requires that class 
schedules be spread across times of the day and 
days of the week. Second, there must be stan¬ 
dardization of course schedules. It is unavoidable 
that students will encounter some conflicts in 
the scheduling of courses they want to take, but, 
to the extent possible, course times must be set 
at standard times to minimize such conflicts. 
Third, the scheduling system should be consis¬ 
tent with the pedagogic needs of a class. For 
example, a system that provides many slots for 
one-hour classes meeting three times a week 
may not be optimal if most classes are more 
effectively taught in longer time slots. Fourth, 
student group activities, curricular and co-cur¬ 
ricular, often require ad hoc meeting times. 

Such meetings would be facilitated if the stan¬ 
dard schedule provided some convenient, com¬ 
mon time when regularly scheduled classes did 
not meet. One use of such a time, which the 
University has unsuccessfully tried to keep 
open, has been the Assembly Series, which 
presents speakers of interest to the broader 
University community. Finally, scheduling prac¬ 
tices should be coordinated across undergradu¬ 
ate schools, at least to the extent possible given 
the different pedagogic needs. 

In Appendix A, we present a more detailed 
discussion of scheduling, emphasizing the need to 
increase the number of time slots for classes 
meeting twice a week for one and a half hours 
and suggesting ways to accomplish this. We also 
indicate the need to adopt effective policies for 
limiting classes scheduled for nonstandard times. 

Because effective scheduling is essential to 
cooperation between schools and to creating 


more options for students and the faculty, we 
recommend that the Council on Undergraduate 
Education place the issue of scheduling high on 
its agenda. 

5. Academic Integrity 

We define academic integrity at Washington 
University as adherence to a code of values 
designed to maintain an educational environment 
conducive to creative learning. Faculty and 
students are mutually responsible for maintaining 
integrity both inside and outside the classroom. 
The highest standards of learning are achieved 
only when students and faculty work together to 
promote the educational goals of all members of 
our academic community. Collegiality and mutu¬ 
al support among students and faculty should be 
a primary goal and distinction of Washington 
University. 

A recent survey of undergraduate students 
at some 30 colleges and universities, including 
a sample of Washington University students, 
reveals that a devastatingly large percentage (83 
percent of respondents) admit to academic 
dishonesty in their collegiate careers. We are 
convinced that Washington University must 
adopt a general policy specifying both the desir¬ 
able features of the learning environment and 
the activities that violate the integrity of our 
environment. The use of inconsistent standards 
by different instructors and the absence of a 
University-wide policy creates confusion 
regarding what constitutes acceptable scholarship 
and what constitutes cheating. 

In Appendix B of this report, we include a 
fuller statement of the problems we confront 
and a number of recommendations addressed to 
faculty and students alike. That statement 
includes the present policy of the College of 
Arts and Sciences. 

■ We urge the Council on Undergraduate 
Education to place the issue of academic 
integrity high on its agenda, moving quickly to 
establish a document suitable to all schools, to 
develop mechanisms for correcting situations in 
which instructors are careless a,bout issues of 
academic integrity, and to assure that uniform 
procedures for punishing violators of the policy 
are established. 
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vi. Teaching and Learning: Assessment 


In our study of the quality of a Washington University 
undergraduate education, we have sustained the 
impression with which we began: the majority of fac¬ 
ulty members are conscientious and skillful teachers 
and the majority of students hard-working and com¬ 
mitted learners. Nevertheless, we face many chal¬ 
lenges with regard to undergraduate education. 

Perhaps the most daunting challenge we face is 
how the University might encourage excellence in 
teaching while maintaining its commitment to 
research. This concern confronts every major 
research institution. It is a truism that research uni¬ 
versities provide greater incentives for research than 
they do for teaching. In important ways this bias 
reflects the internal concerns of a research institu¬ 
tion dedicated to the advancement of knowledge 
through research. The incentive structure also reflects 
external influences, particularly the academic job 
market. Since major research institutions place a 
premium on research, the star researchers, not extra¬ 
ordinary teachers, benefit the most. Partially 
because they are sought out by other universities, 
they are the ones we are often most eager to retain. 
When the star researcher is also an extraordinary 
teacher, we are doubly fortunate. 

Washington University is and should continue to 
be one of our nation’s leading research institutions. 
That does not mean, however, that the University 
cannot make changes to place greater emphasis on 
and to improve the ways it transmits knowledge to 
students. We are a University whose paying members 
demand and deserve quality instruction and whose 
paid members, for the most part, desire to provide 
that service. We are not a liberal arts college, but nei¬ 
ther are we a “think tank.” As we continue to explore 
mechanisms to further our research mission, we must 
think about ways to attain our complementary objec¬ 
tive of providing superb teaching. 

Offering ways to realize these objectives is the 
major concern of this report. We recognize that it is 
not a simple matter to counteract internal and exter¬ 
nal pressures. Nor is it easy to devise recommenda¬ 
tions that will sit comfortably with all members of 
this community. The results of our survey of 
Washington University faculty who teach under¬ 
graduate students (408 respondents, approximately 
60 percent of the faculty) reveal divisions, or at the 
very least uncertainty, about how we ought to evalu¬ 
ate and reward excellence in teaching. Nearly 30 
percent of respondents are pleased with the way 


their departments reward teaching; another 30 per¬ 
cent are not certain or do not know just how their 
departments reward teaching; and 40 percent are 
displeased. In response to a question asking whether 
they were pleased with the way the University 
rewards teaching, 14 percent indicated satisfaction 
and 48 percent dissatisfaction; 53 percent indicated 
they would like the University to provide greater 
incentives for effective teaching; 15 percent indicated 
they would not. 

Even the student population seems not altogeth¬ 
er sure about matters of teaching. On the one hand 
students repeatedly express a desire for enhanced 
recognition of good teaching. On the other, they 
enjoy the status that comes from being a student at a 
prestigious research institution, identifying the “aca¬ 
demic reputation” of the University as one of the 
major reasons they chose to attend (cf., College 
Board Highlights Report, 1993). 

In short, how to encourage excellence in teaching 
is not an easy question to address. In this Report, we 
begin to sketch out steps that the University, its under¬ 
graduate schools, and departments ought to consider 
taking to evaluate and reward teaching. The subject is 
of such a critical and serious nature that it will require 
continued appraisal and on-going monitoring. 

Learning does not always require great teach¬ 
ing. Most faculty members can cite teachers from 
their undergraduate years who were not considered 
great teachers, but who contributed significantly to 
the development of skills or to habits of mind from 
which they benefited enormously. Effective teaching 
comes in many forms. In our observations and rec¬ 
ommendations, we have attempted to recognize that 
lecturing, discussion leading, and laboratory or stu¬ 
dio work require different talents and that each skill 
is important to the mission of the University. 

In discussing the thorny and convoluted issue of 
teaching and learning in Task Force meetings, we 
have often differed on how to recognize and reward 
teaching or learning. We have, however, unanimously 
agreed on one conclusion: presently the University 
commits too little time and energy to examining 
how we might all improve. Complacency with our 
accomplishments may have distracted us from 
examining how our programs can be better coordi¬ 
nated, how instruction can be more effective, and 
how our students can take more initiative and 
become more self-sufficient through the course of 
their undergraduate years. 
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Although we are confident that individual faculty 
members and individual students do engage in self- 
examination, there is little evidence of systematic, 
continuing, institutional evaluation. Indeed, we have 
encountered both hostility toward the idea that more 
attention to assessment will be productive and a 
general disposition to see efforts at more formalized 
assessment as taking too much time. In our discus¬ 
sions we have addressed those concerns, but believe 
that what we recommend is essential in each of the 
three areas we address: students, faculty, and depart¬ 
ments. We recognize that our recommendations do 
require time, energy, and, above all, intellectual hon¬ 
esty. We also think this institution and its members 
ready to begin the process of striving to become bet¬ 
ter at what we already do well. 

A. Student Assessment 

Students are so often evaluated that a first response 
to our recommendations, understandably, may be, 
“Enough, already!” They are evaluated in each class 
they take, their records are reviewed for probation 
or the Dean’s List, their achievements are scruti¬ 
nized for Honor Society memberships, they take 
GRE’s, LSAT’s, and MCAT’s. Yet such evaluations 
are, in fact, limited, attending only to particular 
skills and never seeking to involve the student in 
addressing his or her accomplishments. 

We recommend that each school institute a stu¬ 
dent self-assessment. (A sample for discussion 
appears at the end of this section.) A clear assess¬ 
ment of goals, strengths, and weaknesses constitutes 
a key part of educational planning and of mature 
decision making. A procedure for self-assessment 
should encourage students to gain perspective on 
how their interests are developing, what skills are 
becoming of most interest to them, and what they 
need to undertake. We also recognize, however, that 
having made such an assessment, a student needs a 
response from someone of greater experience and 
with greater objectivity. 

Accordingly, we think the assessment should 
take place at the time a student declares a major or, 
in schools that do not have a formal major declara¬ 
tion, at some time between the third and fifth semes¬ 
ters. Certainly the self-assessment should occur 
before the student has accumulated 75 units of credit 
so that further course selection can be related to the 
evaluation. Registration beyond the equivalent of 


the fifth semester should not be allowed until the 
self-evaluation has been completed. The self-assess¬ 
ment should include a rationale for the choice of 
major, where relevant, thereby emphasizing the sig¬ 
nificance of that declaration. It should also remind 
the student of the need for personal initiative in 
meeting educational goals. 

In schools where a major is declared, we suggest 
that a discussion with a departmental representative 
occur before a student declares a major or completes 
self-assessment. Currently in the College of Arts and 
Sciences a student may declare a major in the dean’s 
office, be assigned to a major adviser by a depart¬ 
mental secretary, and arrive in an adviser’s office 
with little information about departmental expecta¬ 
tions. The conversation may never get beyond 
requirements. In the section on Advising, we have 
referred to the student self-assessment as a potentially 
excellent way for a new adviser to become aware of 
an advisee’s expectations and plans. With the self- 
assessment form in hand, we would expect the adviser 
to explore the advisee’s reasons for choice of major 
and his or her personal objectives in academic plan¬ 
ning and in co-curricular activities. Such a conversa¬ 
tion can lay the foundation for continued substantive 
interaction between advisee and adviser. 

Because of the distinctiveness of objectives of 
each school, the self-assessment form will have to 
be developed by faculty, students, and administra¬ 
tors in each school, but we think it very important 
that self-assessment be a common experience for all 
students. Each school should test its form with a 
small group of students and advisers before it is 
given widespread distribution. We suggest that the 
form contain questions that request responses of 
several sentences. The questions should encourage 
students to think about how they have met and plan 
to meet the University’s educational objectives as 
well as their own more personal goals. While it may 
be appropriate to have some check-off responses, 
we think it essential that students write something 
about themselves so that advisers will get a sense of 
the student’s writing ability. Discussion should 
reveal the advisee’s oral competency. The form may 
also provide an opportunity for the student to formu¬ 
late questions to address to the adviser. 

Where there are earlier surveys, the self-assess¬ 
ment should be related to them. The School of 
Business, for example, gives its first-year students 
an interest inventory. The self-assessment could 



reveal how interests have changed or deepened. 
Other schools may wish to introduce, during new 
student orientation, surveys that can be related to the 
self-assessment The greatest value of the process 
may come less from the specific things the student 
writes than from the process of thinking systemati¬ 
cally about the experience with college life. 


Sample Student Self-Assessment 

Your responses to the following questions can 
assist you in evaluating your academic progress 
and provide your major adviser information 
regarding your previous course choices, your 
future plans, and your own opinion of your acad¬ 
emic strengths and weaknesses. Please write a 
brief paragraph in response to each question 
below. 

1. What courses have been most useful in 
improving your analytic skills? Explain why. 

2. What courses have contributed most to 
your store of knowledge? 

3. What courses are you planning to take 
outside of your proposed major? What do you 
anticipate these courses will provide? 

4. Briefly assess your communication 
skills. How are you working to improve your 
writing and speaking ability? 

5. Briefly assess your quantitative skills. 
What are you doing to develop them? 

6. What particular interests and expecta¬ 
tions led to your selection of a major? 

7. What co-curricular activities have con¬ 
tributed most to your education? Explain how. 

8. How are you increasing your awareness 
of national and global issues? 

9. How have your ethical concerns evolved 
since the beginning of your collegiate work? 

10. What do you plan to be doing five years 
from now? Ten years from now? 


B. Departmental Assessment 

Department chairs, chairs of interdepartmental pro¬ 
grams, and deans meet regularly to discuss budgets 
and personnel, but there is currently no regular proce¬ 
dure for the review of undergraduate programs except 
where such review is compelled by external agencies 


in Architecture, Art, Business, and Engineering. Even 
where external review is required, more attention is 
often given to describing present programs than to 
examining possible developments. The Department 
of Biology has recently conducted a thorough review 
of its programs, including its undergraduate pro¬ 
grams, bringing in external advisers and including 
representatives from other departments. We commend 
the department for its initiative and anticipate reforms 
and innovations rising from its self-study. 

We recommend that periodic assessments of 
undergraduate programs become part of a regular 
schedule for all academic units in the University. The 
immediate purpose of such self-assessments is to 
critically evaluate current programs and to set realis¬ 
tic goals for their improvement. Such reviews will 
provide the opportunity for administrative officers 
and the departments to discuss the personnel 
resources and physical facilities necessary to achieve 
and maintain excellence in undergraduate education. 

Periodic reviews of undergraduate programs 
should provide an opportunity for the academic 
administrators to support reform efforts in depart¬ 
mental units. Many of the proposals in this Report 
must be carried out by the individual departments. 
We strongly believe, however, that the administration 
of each school and that of the central administration 
as well must play a more active role in strengthening 
undergraduate programs. Priorities for reform and 
resource allocation should be debated at the highest 
levels. The issues raised by the assessments should 
also be considered by school-wide faculty committees. 
We believe that periodic reviews and the discussions 
that follow will invigorate undergraduate education 
across the campus. 

To give continuing impetus to improving 
undergraduate education, we recommend that 
departmental assessments occur with a frequency of 
approximately seven years. If scheduled too often, 
reviews would likely become proforma. Because 
each review will involve substantial effort not only 
by departments but by administration, we suggest 
that each school stagger the reviews so that only a 
few are conducted in each academic year. 

The frequency we recommend for departmental 
assessments (approximately every seven years) 
poses the problem that several classes will graduate 
without a review occurring during their academic 
lifetime. For this reason, we recommend that depart¬ 
ments prepare a progress report approximately 
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half-way between their scheduled reviews, sharing 
the report with students as well as the administration. 
With this structure, each department would partici¬ 
pate in some assessment in each student generation. 
We frankly believe that much of the initiative for 
change will come from students and that departments 
must understand student perceptions and tap their 
energy to accomplish departmental missions. 

In the assessment process, review committees 
should include administration and department lead¬ 
ers, selected faculty, one or two faculty members 
from outside the department under review (appointed 
on an ad hoc basis to facilitate communication of 
objectives and ideas across disciplines), and students. 
The review committee should be small enough to 
facilitate in-depth discussion. 

Several models exist that would allow extensive 
involvement of students and faculty in the review of 
large departments. Each review committee could 
establish subcommittees with student and faculty 
members to prepare reports. Student departmental 
associations could undertake specialized tasks. Our 
experience is that students will exercise discretion 
and good judgment if given the opportunity to 
become responsible participants. 

Review material prepared by each department 
in its assessment should include all basic facts about 
its undergraduate program: trends in enrollment fig¬ 
ures, numbers of majors, numbers of students in 
honors programs, grade statistics, opportunities for 
research and independent study. It should also pro¬ 
vide information about the use of faculty in under¬ 
graduate study. Who teaches what? How are 
adjuncts and graduate students used? What are cur¬ 
rent and future teaching needs? How knowledgeable 
and helpful are advisers? 

Curriculum and major requirements must also 
be assessed. How are departmental offerings divided 
among such categories as distribution courses, gen¬ 
eral interest courses, required courses for majors, 
specialized courses linking faculty research interests 
to advanced students and to what level (i.e., 100, 

200, 300, 400) are these categories assigned? 

The study of such information should focus on 
how the department’s teaching resources best meet 
the needs of undergraduate students while recogniz¬ 
ing the obligations of the department’s graduate 
teaching and research objectives. Departments should 


identify gaps in their offerings, not only in course 
offerings but in undergraduate research and honors 
programs. The consistency and continuity of course 
offerings should be examined. Do prerequisite courses 
provide the tools and skills necessary to advanced 
courses? How do course offerings meet the needs of 
other departments and interdisciplinary programs? 

To be prepared for its regular assessment, depart¬ 
ments should gather information consistently. Course 
evaluations need to be saved, reports of students 
going on to graduate schools need to be filed, and 
awards received by departmental members need to be 
noted. We also recommend that departments imple¬ 
ment on-going surveys of graduating seniors and pos¬ 
sibly recent alumni (some departments are presently 
carrying out these surveys). Departmental major asso¬ 
ciations may wish to initiate “focus group” meetings 
annually to prepare for future assessments. They may 
also be valuable in gathering material from like 
departments at other universities. Certainly we need 
to be familiar with the ways other institutions prepare 
their students in major programs and consider their 
feasibility to Washington University. 

Periodic assessments of each academic unit 
should not only assist in establishing clearer goals for 
the University, but may serve to exploit the “public 
good” aspect of knowledge: once an innovation is 
developed, there is little cost in implementing it widely. 
Deans may be able to suggest the introduction by a 
second department of what has succeeded in one. 

Although some aspects of assessments may 
require confidentiality, we hope that most portions 
will be released for general discussion. The 
Washington University Record or Student Life may 
serve to disseminate such information. Public pre¬ 
sentation of assessment results adds accountability 
to the process and provides additional incentives to 
effect the objectives established. Finally, public dis¬ 
course can elevate the significance of developing 
undergraduate programs and contribute to the per¬ 
ception of Washington University as an institution 
that takes undergraduate education very seriously. 

We urge each dean of each undergraduate 
school to develop a schedule and program for 
departmental assessments immediately, to announce 
publicly when they will begin, and to alert those 
departments scheduled for early assessment to the 
urgency of gathering appropriate materials. 





C. Faculty Assessment 

In any discussion of good teaching, faculty members 
appropriately insist on recognizing the variant meth¬ 
ods and styles that may characterize good teaching. 
Before making recommendations about rewarding 
good teaching, therefore, we must address issues of 
assessing good teaching accurately. Our proposals will 
likely not satisfy all, but we believe we offer appropri¬ 
ate ways to begin addressing a topic too often dis¬ 
missed because of its complexity. We propose a trian¬ 
gulated approach that considers student, peer, and self- 
evaluations. Each component requires attention. 

1. Student Evaluations 

Faculty are not agreed on the value of student 
course evaluations. The majority (over 90 per¬ 
cent of our respondents) regularly read their stu¬ 
dents’ evaluations and take seriously the sug¬ 
gestions they contain. So, too, do numerous 
respondents consider students the best qualified 
to judge the success of a given class. Other fac¬ 
ulty express serious concerns about student 
course evaluations, believing that students base 
their opinions on whether the instructor pleased 
them rather than on what they learned. These 
faculty are concerned that course evaluations 
measure popularity rather than effective instruc¬ 
tion. Some respondents also criticize the current 
Student Union Course Evaluation system They 
are dissatisfied with the questions asked and the 
percentage of respondents, and point out that 
the published guide covers only a fraction of the 
University’s course offerings. 

We find some merit in all of these positions. 
Accordingly, we recommend that the University 
and departments give serious consideration to stu¬ 
dent opinion in evaluating and rewarding teaching, 
but we also think it imperative to find more effec¬ 
tive ways to elicit and measure student opinion. 

We appreciate the efforts made over the 
years by Student Union to make the course eval¬ 
uation publication successful, but it is evident to 
us that, in its present format and its dependence 
on volunteer labor, the system needs improve¬ 
ment. We understand that the Provost is consult¬ 
ing an external research firm for assistance in 
developing a suitable survey instrument. This is 
commendable, but the University should do 
more. It must assure that faculty disseminate 


questionnaires, that students return them, and that 
the results are effectively distributed. Without 
these last steps, the new guide will suffer from 
many of the same deficiencies as the current one. 
With active support from the deans, not only will 
the University provide one mechanism by which 
to evaluate teaching, but it may also indirectly 
provide an incentive for better teaching. If the 
guide becomes an institutionalized part of cam¬ 
pus life, it will undoubtedly prove a source of 
pride for those instructors rated highly by stu¬ 
dents and a stimulus to those with poor ratings. 

Should the University succeed in efforts to 
centralize and formalize the student evaluation 
process, departments will have a reliable source 
of information about their instructors’ class¬ 
room performance. Presently, most departments 
use their own forms to gather information about 
student response to courses and instructors, but 
the results are not available to students. If a por¬ 
tion of the new survey form can be department 
specific, those departments can use the single 
survey for the benefit of students and to develop 
a fair picture of the teaching effectiveness of 
faculty as perceived by students. 

2. Peer Evaluations 

Studeni evaluations, however important, pro¬ 
vide only one measure of teaching effectiveness. 
For the following reasons, we believe that faculty 
must also participate in the evaluation process. 
First, involving peers in the process will 
enhance faith in the validity of evaluations. 
Second, peer evaluations, done in an atmos¬ 
phere of support, can be the source of construc¬ 
tive comments and help. Third, faculty evaluat¬ 
ing faculty will spur discussions of and interest 
in teaching throughout the University. 

Some departments and schools already 
involve peers in the evaluation process, asking 
members of the faculty to visit instructors’ 
classes, look over student evaluations, and 
examine teaching materials. These departments, 
however, are in the minority and rarely invoke a 
similar process for evaluating tenured faculty 
members. Only 28 percent of survey respondents 
(113 of 408) indicate that members of their 
departments annually or even occasionally visit 
their classes. Of these 113 respondents, more 
than half were untenured. 
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We can and should do better. We encourage 
every department to form a teaching committee, 
consisting of senior and junior faculty, to provide 
annual examinations of all instructors of under¬ 
graduates. We think it best to leave procedural 
details to each department but, at a minimum, 
members of the teaching committees should 
visit classes, examine teaching materials, and 
then follow up with conversations or written 
evaluations. We stress the latter because many 
survey respondents think that while their depart¬ 
ments make some attempt to evaluate their 
teaching, they do not effectively communicate 
the results of their evaluations. Unless the faculty 
member evaluated receives clear signals of 
strengths and weaknesses, the evaluation process 
serves little purpose. 

We also recommend that peer evaluations 
occur outside the boundaries of the departments. 
Along these lines, we suggest that each school 
create a teaching committee (for Arts and 
Sciences perhaps a committee for each division 
would be necessary) that would encourage effec¬ 
tive instruction in very interactive, nonthreatening 
ways. Initially, we envision these committees 
focusing on survey or introductory-level courses 
(see V, A, 7). Committee members would visit 
classes, talk with instructors and students, exam¬ 
ine teaching materials, and serve as resource per¬ 
sons. It is critical that effective follow-up occur: 
suggestions for improvement are imperative. 

It is also important that members of school¬ 
wide teaching committees receive recognition for 
their services. The University might consider 
conferring some honorific designation upon 
members and providing financial awards to 
compensate them for their time. Such recogni¬ 
tion will signal the importance of good teaching. 

3. Self-evaluations 

The third element of our evaluation proposal cen¬ 
ters on self-evaluations. It is only common sense 
to believe that individual faculty members should 
have some say in their evaluations. What is more, 
a significant portion of our faculty accept the 
concept of self-evaluations. Of our survey 
respondents, 244 (almost 60 percent) agreed with 
the following statement: “I would be willing to 
provide my department with an annual assessment 
of the effectiveness of my teaching/’ Only 69 


disagreed. Self-evaluations should prompt faculty 
to give more serious thought to their teaching — 
what they have and have not accomplished over 
a two-semester period. 

Accordingly, we recommend that each 
department initiate a yearly self-evaluation 
requirement for all faculty members. The format 
will need to vary from department to department, 
but might include the following: a candid state¬ 
ment of teaching accomplishments over the past 
year, supporting documentation (syllabi, exami¬ 
nations, copies of student papers), evidence of 
sufficient office hours and student use of these 
hours, changes anticipated as a response to peer 
and student evaluations, and advising activities. 
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vii. Teaching and Learning: Rewards 
and Incentives 


Some members of the Washington University com¬ 
munity express the view that restructuring the evalua¬ 
tion process should be sufficient to encourage more 
effective teaching. They argue that faculty desire to 
be good teachers and will work toward that end if 
they know what it takes to get there. They contend 
that the intrinsic pleasures of good teaching outweigh 
any tangible benefits the University can provide. 

There is support for the view that intrinsic plea¬ 
sures are sufficient to encourage good teaching. The 
Student Union guide demonstrates that most instructors 
who use the forms receive high ratings. Over 90 percent 
of respondents to our survey indicate both that they feel 
comfortable talking with their colleagues about teach¬ 
ing issues and that they give sufficient attention to then- 
teaching. Approximately 70 percent believe that their 
departments encourage efforts to develop new courses 
or to introduce innovative techniques. Yet of those same 
respondents only 14 percent are pleased with the way 
the University rewards teaching! 

We must also note that universities have long 
provided special rewards and incentives to students. 
Dean’s Lists, College and Latin Honors, election to 
Phi Beta Kappa and Sigma Xi, merit scholarships, 
and other honors proliferate. We may speak of the 
pleasures of learning, but in universities we make 
every effort to publicly reward accomplished students. 
Nor is there a shortage of public recognition and 
reward for faculty members who excel in research. 
Prizes, special fellowships, and election to national 
academies are the norm for scholarly distinction. 

To put it succinctly, we think it dubious whether 
the University can encourage effective teaching 
without providing tangible benefits. Of the respon¬ 
dents to our survey, 42 percent took the time to write 
suggestions for ways the University can more effec¬ 
tively recognize and reward excellence in teaching. 
We would like to believe that the intrinsic pleasures 
of good teaching provide sufficient incentive for most 
faculty, but we must side with those who clamor for 
greater recognition and rewards. Only through tangi¬ 
ble inducements will we develop a faculty culture 
that sets excellence in teaching as a goal to be pursued. 

Having decided that tangible rewards are a neces¬ 
sity, we have also concluded that rewards should vary 
with the academic life cycle. For example, tying eval¬ 
uations to tenure decisions promotes more effective 
teaching from junior faculty members but does not 
affect their senior colleagues. Accordingly, our recom¬ 
mendations center on the different cycles through 


which faculty move. All of our recommendations are 
intended to provide mechanisms that connect the tri¬ 
angulated process to teaching inducements. 

A. New Faculty 

Like most research institutions, Washington University 
does little to emphasize the importance of good teach¬ 
ing to its new faculty appointments. All incoming 
junior faculty, however, quickly recognize the necessity 
of establishing a record of superior scholarship and 
research if they wish to receive tenure. 

While we recognize that new faculty have many 
competing demands for their time, we deem it criti¬ 
cal to instill a sense of the importance of teaching in 
those who represent the future of our institution. If 
we are to reorient our community’s views about 
instruction, we must start with its youngest teachers. 

One way to begin is by addressing more explicit¬ 
ly the area of utmost concern to new junior faculty — 
the tenure process itself. We must take steps to ensure 
that the tenure process gives appropriate weight to 
evidence of teaching skills and communicate that fact 
clearly to junior instructors. Only 30 percent of our 
survey respondents agreed with the statement “On 
balance, I think the University adequately considers 
teaching effectiveness when deciding whether or not 
to tenure a candidate.” With 70 percent of their senior 
colleagues questioning or disagreeing with the state¬ 
ment, it is encouraging that many new junior faculty 
do invest time in improving their teaching skills. 

We have three other suggestions aimed at estab¬ 
lishing the importance of superior teaching in the 
minds of new junior faculty. First, we suggest that 
recruitment efforts include a teaching component. 
While we leave the specifics to the various depart¬ 
ments, we envision them asking candidates to deliver 
lectures to classes, to discuss their approaches to 
teaching, to present examples of classroom materials. 
Not only would such measures provide departments 
with important information about prospective col¬ 
leagues, but the questions will reinforce awareness of 
our teaching mission. 

Second, we recommend that each dean consider 
establishing teaching chairs for tenure-track junior 
faculty as has the School of Business. The Reid 
Professorship in Business carries a $10,000 honor¬ 
arium. However appointees are selected, the process 
should be connected to three kinds of evaluation — 
student, peer, and self — with no one of these 
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dominating. The participation of senior faculty in the 
selection process can itself promote discussion of 
teaching skills. 

Third, we suggest that deans allocate funds 
explicitly for the advancement of teaching. Depart¬ 
ments could invite outside scholars with innovative 
teaching strategies to make presentations to their 
faculty. Funds could be used to support travel to 
teaching conferences or for the purchase of special 
equipment. The point is that the investment of a 
small amount of money in instructional issues would 
send a clear signal to junior faculty that Washington 
University is committed to teaching excellence. 

B. The Pre-tenure Period 

We have suggested above that untenured faculty often 
view obtaining tenure as their most important immedi¬ 
ate objective. Thus an important way to induce good 
teaching is to make the connection between excellent 
teaching and tenure absolutely clear. We recommend 
that the tenure process rely on the triangulated evalua¬ 
tion we have proposed. We are not asking for less 
attention to a candidate’s scholarly and research 
record; we do insist that more documentation of a can¬ 
didate’s teaching skills be introduced into the process. 

Whether the current tenure and promotion sys¬ 
tem sufficiently considers a candidate’s teaching is 
moot, but the perception exists that it does not. 
Nearly 50 percent of our survey respondents believe 
the University would tenure a candidate who is not 
an effective teacher. At the very least, confusion 
exists over what the University and departments do 
and do not take into account. 

We suggest bringing an end to the confusion in 
two ways. First, we urge the Provost to instruct each 
dean to produce a clear, detailed statement about the 
role of teaching in the tenure and promotion process. 
This statement should specify how teaching perfor¬ 
mance will be evaluated and proclaim that a positive 
tenure decision will not be forthcoming without a 
record of effective teaching. 

Second, we recommend that departments create 
teaching portfolios for presentation to tenure advisory 
committees. The portfolio should include the follow¬ 
ing: detailed results of the triangulated evaluation 
process, syllabi, a statement from the candidate re¬ 
viewing his or her teaching since coming to Washing¬ 
ton University and a like statement from the depart¬ 
ment. Deans must see that these portfolios are read 


carefully and given serious consideration just as they 
now weigh the evidence of scholarship and research. 

C. The Tenured Faculty 

Once the University grants tenure, how can it contin¬ 
ue to stress the importance of superior teaching? For 
associate professors, one answer lies in the promotion 
process. A third of survey respondents do not think 
their departments take into account effective instruc¬ 
tion in determining whether to promote to full profes¬ 
sor. Only 22 percent think the University adequately 
considers teaching in the promotion to full professor. 

To counter this perception and to inject a teaching 
element into the promotion to full professor process, 
we offer the same suggestions as we did for tenure. 
Deans must issue clear statements about the impor¬ 
tance of teaching and departments must maintain 
teaching portfolios. Implementing these recommenda¬ 
tions would serve to convince some faculty about the 
importance of teaching to their career advancement. 

In addition, we support the establishment of a large 
number of cash teaching awards strictly for tenured pro¬ 
fessors. It would be up to each school or division to 
select annual winners, but we urge that committees 
making the selections give full consideration to all the 
evaluation mechanisms we have suggested. 

Further, we call attention to the proposal under 
Recommendations on Curriculum (see V, B, 3) for 
the establishment of funds to develop new courses 
and assist in the revitalization of existing courses. 

We believe that such funding will itself remind fac¬ 
ulty of Washington University’s commitment to 
superior teaching. 

D. Adjunct and Part-time Faculty 

A portion of our teaching responsibilities is assigned 
to adjunct or part-time faculty and, occasionally, to 
advanced graduate students. What little documentation 
we have indicates that such appointments have often 
contributed very effectively to our various programs 
and are, at times, indispensable. They, too, deserve the 
same attention, support, and advice we recommend 
for other faculty. We urge all schools, therefore, to 
implement for part-time appointments those policies 
of triangulated assessment and maintenance of teach¬ 
ing dossiers that we recommend for other faculty and 
to find effective ways to recognize and reward distin¬ 
guished teaching among part-time faculty members. 
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viii. Administrative Leadership 
in Teaching and Learning 


Task Force members are agreed that the portion of 
this report most critical to the future of Washington 
University is the section on Teaching and Learning. 
Until there is a renewed commitment among faculty 
to become more proficient and more imaginative 
teachers and advisers, we are not likely to find stu¬ 
dents becoming more creative learners. Without more 
explicit and definitive signals from the Chancellor, 
the Provost, and the deans, the faculty is not likely to 
rise to the challenges before them. We will remain 
among the best research universities in fulfilling our 
teaching mission, but we will not become the best. 

In recent decades other University-wide or school 
based committees have considered the same questions 
we take up in this report: how to evaluate and reward 
teaching. In several respects, our recommendations 
parallel previous proposals, particularly to provide 
monetary incentives such as cash awards and teaching 
chairs to encourage effective instruction. In other 
respects, our report represents a break from the past. 
Through mandatory course evaluations, peer review, 
and self-evaluation we hope to encourage more teach¬ 
ers to strive for excellence and we hope to make the 
environment uncomfortable for those few who are 
complaisant about their teaching. Washington 
University should reward excellence in instruction and 
it should not tolerate casual or ineffective instruction. 

Our report seeks to move beyond “teaching 
prize” rhetoric. Both incentives for excellence in 
teaching and penalties for poor instruction are nec¬ 
essary if we are to restructure and reorient the faculty 
culture in ways that give greater emphasis to our 
teaching mission. 

Impressions gleaned from our survey of faculty 
attitudes lead Task Force members to believe that 
the faculty is eager for more administrative leader¬ 
ship in creating a supportive culture for excellence 
in teaching. We urge the deans of each undergradu¬ 
ate school, the Provost, and the Chancellor, those 
who express the vision of this institution and who 
best understand the full significance of student 
achievement, tuition income, and alumni support, to 
take the lead in directing Washington University 
toward a new vision of itself as supreme in teaching 
and learning as well as in research. 
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ix. Final Observations 


Task Force members have completed their work 
with excitement about the possibilities before 
Washington University, but with some apprehension 
about whether we will rise to the challenges we set 
forth in this report. We do not contend that all of our 
recommendations must be carried out. Alternative 
suggestions may be proposed that promise even bet¬ 
ter results. However, we declare with conviction that 
all segments of the community must rise to new lev¬ 
els of expectations of themselves. 

Foremost, the faculty must invest more time 
and energy in discovering ways to be better teachers 
and advisers. They must consider alternative peda¬ 
gogic techniques. When they detect problems, they 
must objectively analyze the causes and openly seek 
assistance from their colleagues. In short, they must 
be as professional in their expectations of them¬ 
selves as teachers as they are in their research and 
scholarly aspirations. 

Students must take greater responsibility for 
their learning, assessing their own progress, dis¬ 
cussing issues with faculty members in class and 
during office hours, challenging one another, and 
taking initiative in extending their horizons. By 
expecting more of their teachers and their advisers, 
they can raise the level of their own education. 

We also recognize that the daily and invaluable 
contributions of many staff members to all of our 
endeavors are too often taken for granted. We hope 
they recognize their importance and with imagina¬ 
tion and diligence will contribute even more effec¬ 
tively to making Washington University a superior 
institution of higher learning. 

Finally, the central administration and the deans 
must not only articulate a new vision of Washington 
University, they must develop those policies that 
bring the teaching mission, both graduate and 
undergraduate, into appropriate balance with our 
research mission. 

We have examined our potential as a mid-size, 
research-oriented university, and we are encouraged 
by the evidence we have seen of the willingness of 
this community to examine critically what we are now 
doing, what we can do, and what we should become. 

We must not wait until the 21st century to 
achieve consensus on the dreams we have and the 
steps we will take. Now is the time for action. 
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Appendix A: Scheduling 


The current class schedule is designed primarily to 
allow classes to meet for one hour, three times a 
week on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. One and a 
half-hour classes are the standard for Tuesday and 
Thursday. While faculty opinions differ on the topic 
of optimal scheduling, we find some agreement that 
introductory courses, often meeting in large lectures, 
are better taught in one-hour time blocks, three 
times a week. This schedule seems to maintain stu¬ 
dent attention most effectively. In contrast, there is 
also extensive agreement that advanced undergradu¬ 
ate courses and seminars are more effectively taught 
in longer time blocks, with the standard model being 
one and a half-hour classes meeting twice weekly. 
There also seems to be faculty preference for the 
twice-a-week schedule because it leaves larger 
blocks of uninterrupted time available for research 
on non-teaching days. Recent years have seen an 
increase in the number of classes scheduled for the 
Tuesday, Thursday sequence. Some students, partic¬ 
ularly upper-level ones, also prefer classes that meet 
twice a week because it allows them to plan study 
and work time more efficiently. 

Some courses require more specialized sched¬ 
ules. Classes in introductory foreign language, rely¬ 
ing on frequent repetition and reinforcement, meet 
five times a week. Laboratories and studio classes 
(e.g., art, architecture, performing arts) require long 
periods of continuing work and often meet in three- 
hour blocks several times weekly. 

Clearly the “standard schedule” must provide a 
variety of possibilities. The objective is to set a stan¬ 
dard that provides time slots in quantities corre¬ 
sponding to the optimal mix of schedules for course 
offerings. While we have not been able to gather 
definitive data about current problems and prefer¬ 
ences, there is some evidence that the Arts and 
Sciences schedule (predominantly one-hour classes 
on Monday, Wednesday, Friday; one and a half-hour 
classes on Tuesday, Thursday) does not provide an 
adequate number of one and a half-hour slots. 
Anecdotal evidence suggests that juniors and seniors 
find too many courses they would like to take 
scheduled for the same time on Tuesday, Thursday 
while few courses meet their needs on Monday, 
Wednesday, Friday. (Note: Engineering schedules 
most classes as does Arts and Sciences, although 
there are variances. Business offers no scheduled 
Friday classes, using the one and a half-hour pattern 
on Monday, Wednesday and Tuesday, Thursday. The 


Schools of Art and of Architecture schedule many 
of their classes for three hours. Because students 
from all schools enroll in Arts and Sciences classes, 
we take that schedule as the benchmark for evaluat¬ 
ing current practices and suggesting changes.) 

We suggest that Arts and Sciences consider 
adding additional standard time slots to allow more 
courses to meet twice a week for an hour and a half. 
By adding several of these new slots and spreading 
one and a half-hour classes over more time periods, 
student frustration over conflicts should be reduced. 
One and a half-hour slots can be added on Monday, 
Wednesday where classroom space is underutilized. 
Data obtained from the Registrar for the fall of 1993 
indicates, for example, that in the 8:00-9:00 a.m. 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday slot, only seven class¬ 
rooms were in use with 85 registrations. A Monday, 
Wednesday 8:30-10:00 a.m. slot would conflict with 
the Monday, Wednesday, Friday 9:00-10:00 a.m. slot, 
but the majority of those enrollments are for 100- and 
200-level courses. Only experimentation will indi¬ 
cate whether upper-level students will be attracted to 
the 8:30-10:00 a.m. time. Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
enrollments are heavy from 10:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m., 
but fall off sharply thereafter. The creation of new 
slots for one and a half-hour classes on Monday, 
Wednesday from 2:00-3:30 p.m. and from 3:30-5:00 
p.m. would pose few conflicts. Other possibilities 
exist should the time for the Assembly Series be 
altered (see II, F). 

With the creation of more one and a half-hour 
classes meeting on Monday, Wednesday, we see the 
possibility of another useful change, the elimination 
of all classes scheduled after 2:00 or 3:00 p.m. on 
Fridays. The elimination of classes late Friday after¬ 
noons (excluding laboratories where space is limited) 
would create a period of time suited for help ses¬ 
sions, ad hoc meetings, and co-curricular activities. 

Changes in the times of Tuesday, Thursday 
classes should also be considered. The current 
schedule has four high-enrollment slots (classes 
beginning at 9:30 and 11:00 a.m. and 1:00 and 2:30 
p.m.). A change that might allow five high-enroll- 
ment slots would have classes beginning at 9:00 and 
10:30 a.m. and 12:30, 2:00, and 3:30 p.m. 

Certainly we have not exhausted the possibilities 
for changes in the current schedule. The preceding 
observations, however, indicate our belief that a better 
standard schedule can and should be devised. Recom¬ 
mendations for change require detailed feasibility 
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studies and cross-school coordination that are beyond 
the scope of the Task Force’s resources. As more 
and more cross registration occurs among the five 
undergraduate schools, efforts to minimize unneces¬ 
sary conflicts are essential. In particular we think it 
desirable to achieve greater congruity between the 
class schedules of Business and Arts and Sciences 
and to establish times for studio classes that create 
the fewest conflicts with other scheduled classes. 

Careful attention to the establishment of an 
improved standard schedule will be of little use if 
the scheduling of courses at non-standard times is 
tolerated. Currently some faculty members set classes 
at times that cut across the standard hours. When 
such deviations occur in undergraduate scheduling, 
there are two consequences: 1) minimally two class¬ 
room spaces must be withdrawn from standard use; 
2) students who enroll lose other options. In an 
extreme example, should a class now be scheduled 
from 1:30-3:30 p.m. on Monday, Wednesday, it 
would require the commitment of three classrooms 
from the number available in the standard 1:00-2:00, 
2:00-3:00, 3:00-4:00 p.m. schedule; and students 
enrolled would automatically lose the option of tak¬ 
ing any courses scheduled for those time slots. 

There may be some rare circumstances that 
require setting courses at non-standard times. For 
example, a course may be taught by a guest lecturer 
whose availability is limited. In the majority of 
instances, however, courses can and should be 
offered only in standard time slots. Accordingly we 
recommend that the scheduling of courses at non¬ 
standard times require a written proposal by the 
department concerned. The proposal should be 
reviewed by the appropriate over-sight committee 
(such as the Arts and Sciences Curriculum 
Committee) and a classroom assigned by the 
Registrar only with approval from the appropriate 
body. Such a review process will assure that classes 
are scheduled in ways that minimize conflicts and 
allow optimal use of classroom space. 
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Appendix B: Academic Integrity 


Academic integrity at Washington University con¬ 
sists of the adherence to a code of values designed 
to maintain an educational environment conducive 
to learning. Faculty and students are mutually 
responsible for maintaining the integrity of the acad¬ 
emic environment both inside and outside the class¬ 
room. The highest standards of learning are 
achieved only when students and faculty work 
together to promote the educational goals of all 
members of our academic community. Collegiality 
and mutual support among students and faculty 
should be a primary goal and distinction of 
Washington University. 

We recommend that Washington University 
adopt a general policy specifying both the desirable 
features of the learning environment and the activi¬ 
ties that violate the integrity of that environment. 
Our findings suggest that use of inconsistent stan¬ 
dards by different instructors creates confusion 
regarding what constitutes acceptable scholarship 
and what constitutes cheating. Some courses have 
been structured in ways that either encourage cheat¬ 
ing or define as cheating activities that should be 
part of the accepted process of learning. 

The most effective way to ensure academic 
integrity is to structure courses to maximize oppor¬ 
tunities for learning and to discourage cheating. 
Students are most likely to violate academic stan¬ 
dards when they feel cheated by an instructor whose 
policies deny them effective means of acquiring and 
demonstrating knowledge. The thrust of our recom¬ 
mendations is therefore on building an academic 
setting maximally conducive to learning. 

I. The Structure of Learning and 
Evaluation 

Instructors should make clear to students what level 
of understanding is expected for the material being 
studied. Students should be provided with opportu¬ 
nities for gaining confidence in their knowledge of 
the material prior to graded evaluation. If students 
are well prepared and confident in their knowledge, 
temptations for cheating will be minimized. The fol¬ 
lowing practices are recommended in this context: 

A. Access to Old Examinations. Old examina¬ 
tions and the answers to them should be considered 
in the public domain. All students should be given 
access to examinations from previous versions of a 
course where the material and style of examination 


are similar to those currently used. This is particu¬ 
larly important in courses where a multiple choice, 
matching, true/false, or short answer format is 
employed. Library reserve is an effective way to 
make such examinations available. Answers should 
be provided and students should be encouraged to 
discuss questions with the instructor so that the rea¬ 
sons for an intended answer are clearly understood. 
Failure to provide this information may have the fol¬ 
lowing negative consequences: 1) students who can 
obtain old examinations from friends who took the 
course previously have an unfair advantage over 
others; 2) consultation of old examinations obtained 
from friends may be perceived unfairly as academic 
dishonesty; 3) the perception of unfairness and/or 
dishonesty in this context may undermine commit¬ 
ment to academic integrity by students and serve as 
an excuse for other dishonest behavior. 

B. Uniqueness of Examinations. Examinations 
should contain newly written questions not used in 
previous versions of the course. This recommenda¬ 
tion applies mainly to formats where memorization 
of simple answers from old examinations could 
encourage students to bypass meaningful learning 
(see exception in recommendation I, F*). The prob¬ 
lem of repeating questions is particularly severe 
where old examinations are not provided to all stu¬ 
dents (see recommendation I, A). 

C. Representativeness of Examinations. 
Examinations should be representative of material 
actually presented in class or assigned to students. 
The examination then serves the dual functions of 
evaluating students’ performance and reinforcing 
students’ knowledge. Students should be rewarded 
both for remembering factual material and for 
applying it to new situations, but the examination 
should not be so challenging that an average student 
could not complete two-thirds of the examination 
successfully. Failure to make examinations represen¬ 
tative of material covered sets a tone of dishonesty 
for the course and encourages other kinds of dishon¬ 
est behavior. Failure to follow this recommendation 
will have particularly negative consequences if rec¬ 
ommendations I, A and I, B are also violated. 

D. Group Study. Educational studies show that 
students learn most effectively if part of their study¬ 
ing is done in groups where each student questions 
the knowledge of others. All courses should incorpo¬ 
rate the opportunity for group study as an integral 
part of the course. An ideal format is to give 


*References given in this appendix are all to 
other sections of the appendix. 
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problems or study questions as homework assign¬ 
ments where students are encouraged to discuss the 
material with each other and the instructor. 
Assignments prepared in this manner can be used for 
a portion of students’ grades with the understanding 
that the students have assimilated diverse sources of 
information and constructed answers that reflect 
thoughtful synthesis. We strongly discourage a format 
where graded homework assignments are to be com¬ 
pleted by the student entirely in isolation from peers 
and where consultation on the material is viewed as 
cheating. This unfairly deprives the student of the 
valuable use of collegiality to enhance learning and 
artificially defines such activity as cheating. 
Professional scholars regularly seek the comments of 
colleagues on their work and incorporate suggestions 
to improve its effectiveness; students should be 
encouraged to do the same. Students are often natu¬ 
rally drawn to interactive studying because of its 
effectiveness, and any format that actively discour¬ 
ages such interaction threatens the integrity of the 
learning experience. 

E. Grading. Assigned work should be graded 
and returned to the students promptly, particularly 
where understanding of the material is important for 
future examinations or assignments. Grading should 
specify clearly why any answers may have been 
judged incorrect or worthy of only partial credit. 

This will assure the students that grading was 
thoughtful, focus further study to correct miscon¬ 
ceptions, and prevent students from cheating by 
changing answers and then requesting a regrade. 

F. A Suggested Format. For courses where an 
essay format is to be used for examination, it is use¬ 
ful to distribute to students in advance a list of study 
questions, a subset of which will comprise the actual 
examination. The questions should direct the students 
to remember important factual material and to syn¬ 
thesize the material in a thoughtful essay. Students 
should be encouraged to work with others in groups 
to discuss the material before the examination, and 
the instructor should be available to answer specific 
questions. The actual examination should be taken 
by students in class without access to their notes or 
books. This permits students to maximize their 
sources of information and scholarly interactions 
while learning the material, but ensures that their 
written work reflects their own thinking and accom¬ 
plishments. For examinations given in this format, 
recommendation I, B is not relevant. Variations of 


this format include use of study questions that focus 
the studying but are not identical to questions on the 
examination, and use of the entire list of study ques¬ 
tions on the formal examination. 

II. Instructors’ Responsibilities for 
Enforcing Academic Integrity 

A. Proctoring of Examinations. Students 
should be seated comfortably and separated by suffi¬ 
cient distance to discourage distractions or commu¬ 
nication with others during the examination. Proctors 
should be present in sufficient number to observe 
the behavior of each student at regular intervals and 
to answer questions. Proctors should actively scan 
the room throughout the examination. Failure to 
provide adequate proctoring and spacing of students 
may give some students the impression that others 
are exchanging answers and thereby gaining an 
unfair advantage. Inadequate proctoring sends the 
message that the instructor does not care to enforce 
academic integrity and that violation of standards of 
integrity is only a minor offense. This is particularly 
important when the multiple choice, matching, 
true/false, or short answer formats of examination 
are used and where the class is large. For very large 
classes, continued use of evening examinations 
where students are spread throughout several lecture 
halls is encouraged. 

B. Variation of Examinations. For examinations 
that use multiple choice, matching, true/false, or 
short answer formats, variation in the ordering of 
questions is recommended to discourage students 
from copying or sharing answers. The use of word 
processors permits easy rearrangement of questions 
on the page, and rearrangement of the ordering of 
choices within multiple choice questions. Examin¬ 
ations that use different orderings can be identified 
by minor modifications of the title page that are not 
perceptible to the student. Students may be told that 
the examinations are scrambled to discourage any 
temptation to share answers. 

C. Timing of Examinations. The same exami¬ 
nation should not be given to different groups of stu¬ 
dents at different times unless the format is one 
where the content of the questions is known in 
advance (see recommendation I, F). Giving the 
same examination at different times provides an 
opportunity for unfair advantage by students who 
take the examination at the later time. For students 
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who miss an examination, a make-up examination 
having a similar format but different specific ques¬ 
tions should be provided as soon as possible. 

D. Referencing of Sources. For written assign¬ 
ments completed outside of class, particularly 
research papers that will synthesize information 
drawn from numerous published sources, students 
should be told the proper procedure for referencing 
sources of information. The distinction between 
incorporating the suggestions of others and plagia¬ 
rizing their ideas should be discussed. Assignment 
of topics that have not been used previously in the 
same course or other courses is recommended. 
Wherever possible, students in a class should be 
asked to write on topics that are sufficiently distinct 
that independent work is guaranteed. 

E. Security of Confidential Materials. It is the 
instructor’s responsibility to maintain security of 
confidential materials, particularly questions to be 
used on an upcoming examination. Use of commu¬ 
nal computer facilities or copiers for preparing 
examinations should be carefully guarded. In no cir¬ 
cumstances should students or staff members who 
might be pressured to communicate such material be 
given access to confidential information. 

F. Correction of Violations. Although the com¬ 
mittee emphasizes prevention of academic dishon¬ 
esty by the means presented above, punishment of 
cheating if it occurs is essential for maintaining the 
academic integrity of the University. For an initial 
offense, failure of the assignment and a formal repri¬ 
mand to be filed in the student’s college record are 
appropriate. For repeated offenses, punishments 
could include failure of the class or reference of the 
student to the judicial board for possible suspension 
or expulsion. In cases where the initial offense is 
particularly severe, such as theft of computer mater¬ 
ial from a professor, suspension or expulsion should 
be considered directly. 

III. Students’ Responsibilities for 
Enforcing Academic Integrity 

A. Dialogue with Instructors. The written rec¬ 
ommendations in parts I and II above should be 
used by students to initiate dialogue with instructors 
regarding the proper structure of the learning envi¬ 
ronment. This dialogue is important particularly 
where the structure of a course violates the recom¬ 
mendations and where the violation predisposes aca¬ 


demic dishonesty. It is the responsibility of students 
to make their commitment to these policies known 
to instructors. Observed violations of academic 
integrity by other students should be reported to 
instructors in a timely manner. 

B. Dialogue with Other Students. Students 
should discuss the guidelines of parts I and II with 
their peers so that all students share knowledge of 
the proper structuring of the learning environment. 
Initiation of such discussion in peer-advising sessions 
and in meetings with resident assistants is recom¬ 
mended. Students should express their indignation 
to peers who are observed violating or attempting to 
violate standards of academic integrity. 

C. Use of the Ombudsperson. The ombudsperson 
should be consulted regarding enforcement of academic 
integrity in classes where the instructor is not respon¬ 
sive to the discussions recommended in part HI, A. 

IV. Announcement of Policies 

A. Formal Announcement and 
Documentation. Policies of academic integrity 
should be announced in the University bulletins and 
schedules of classes. The College of Arts and 
Sciences asks each student during first-year advising 
to read a statement describing academic regulations 
and their enforcement and to sign the statement 
signifying that the student has read it. The signed 
statement is then kept as a record by the College of 
Arts and Sciences as evidence that the student has 
been informed of University policy. All undergradu¬ 
ate colleges should adopt this practice and use a 
common statement so that students will encounter 
consistent policies among classes, and instructors 
can expect all students to have been informed of the 
same policies. In addition to presenting academic 
regulations and policies for their enforcement, the 
signed statement should emphasize the desired col- 
legiality among faculty and students and their shared 
responsibility for maintaining academic integrity. 
Discussion and signing of the statement would be 
most effective if conducted as part of a group dis¬ 
cussion with peer advisers or resident assistants. This 
context would emphasize the students’ active com¬ 
mitment to maintaining academic integrity. It would 
be useful for the student to receive a copy of the 
signed statement. 

B. Reminders to Faculty. A letter emphasizing 
the commitment of the University to these policies 
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should be mailed to all teaching faculty at the start of 
each academic year. The mailing should specify the 
procedures available to faculty and students for report¬ 
ing and correcting violations of academic integrity. 

C. Reminders to Students. Professors should 
make their individual commitment to academic 
integrity clear to students. We recommend that this 
be done positively rather than as threats regarding 
detection of cheating. Some students have expressed 
offense at receiving repeated warnings and mailings 
on the subject of cheating. Such practices carry the 
implication that academic integrity at Washington 
University is sufficiently unsound that enforcement 
by repeated scare tactics and threats is necessary. 

The task force predicts that the need for considering 
such tactics will be alleviated by adherence to the 
recommendations presented in parts I and II above. 
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